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- WHAT YOU SHALE BRING. 





Kring me a rainbow from out of the midst. 
Or dew from a peach the san has Kine! >; 
Or a peach from the fragrant lily cup = 
Or echoes of song that are weiling ep 
From throats of birds at far of mera, 
Sweeter than tones of silvery bern, 





Kring beantv that’s dearest, coubh? roe at wT, 
So-nething were wanting, loage? Sor sill. 


| loveliness, 


Glamor of childhood, that gite+ thereme® the May, | 
Hides in night shadows, lights every «ay 
l lost In the vears of the long age 
To find that i: follows wherever ree ea. 
And oftand again in gladsome serpeiw, 
I've seen it peeping ovt of vrour eves, 
Ering only vourself, a kiss if you eiii— 
Nothing is wanting, !f vou love me sciul. 


THE 
WAR OF THE ROSES. 








BY THE AUTHOR OF “HIS WEDDED WIFE,”" | 
“BARBARA GRAHAM,” “PEXEKI- 
. VAL,’ ‘WE KISSED aGarx,”” | 
‘‘BUNCRHIE,”” ETC. 





CHAPTER VIL.—{Coxtrxven. ] 


FEEL as though this were the happiest 

night of my life,”’ she saii—“as though 
no onecould ever be so completely, so per- 
fectly happy as th‘s.” 

“Why not?” he asked, wondering! rv. 

“T cannot tell you, for I do met know, 
my thoughts are as vague and indistinct as 
these beautiful shadows which le on the 
water, but I have a strange feelimg that in 
the after vears I shall took back on this | 
night as the happiest that ewer fell to my 
lot.” 

“Do you think the moon will never shine 
80 brightly again?” be asked, lawghing!v¥— 
‘‘nor will the waters be so clear, with tbe 
quaint shadows falling over thee 7” 

“It is notthat,”’shesaid. “~“Itseeas to me 
that I inyself shall never be the same; the 
difference will be with me, mot with my | 
surroundings.” 

“It is ail nonsense,Gertrade. Relr upon 
it, our happiness will last owr lives,and will 
increase rather than decrease.” 

And it seemned as though his words would 
coine true, 

They lingered for some time in beantiful 
Venics, and they went home by Switzer- 
land and Germany. 

They reached home in November, when 
the autuinn was almost ended and the 
snows of winter were just beginning to | 
fall. 

Never was there snch armyal weleoome 
home. People said they would have gone 
many milestocatch one glimpse of the 
bride’s beautiful face. 

No wonder that her husband worshipped 
her! No wonder that she was compared to 
a sunbeam, and a flower, anc a star, and 
everything else that was bright and teauti- 
ful. 

Her title had gone before her. All who 
Saw her admitted the truth She was a 
lovely white rose. 

“People could not have ziren 
truer name!" everyone agrees. 








er a fairer 


For many generations there aad mot been 
80 fair a bride of Neath, nor sewch stand fes 
tivities, nor such a bigh reve 

Everyone was feaste 

r | = , t a 
tine r SKV, not one rut im th@ 
thorn in the rose—not evem the crashed 
r *so-leaf, 


How would Isabel Hyde be able to keep 
her vow ? 
* * ~ 
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THE WHITE ROSE AT “5 


Neath Abbey as it sted wae owe of 


| green woodlands, through 


i e000 vegan to 1 
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finest old mansions in the !and. No other ] 


name would suit it save ‘“‘Abbery.” 

It did not look like a palace or a exstle, a 
hallor manor, but essentially an abbev; 
the}walls were of gray stone and as strong 
as those of a fortress: they were covered 
with thick green ivy that made the whole 
place look beautiful with a tender green 
‘(( 

The ivy had even climbed to the top of the 
steep towers, and clung to tLe turrets, 
hanging in rich thick clusters, 

What is there more lovely in this world 
than the green ivy which grows on old 
walls! 

The windows were large and arched; 


} 


round them twined every vartety of old- 


fashioned fic wers—the purple westeria, the 
richly-tinted Virginia creeper, rich red and 
white roses; but the large windows on the 


| ground floor were all uniform; they were 
| enbowered 


in rich hanging clusters of 
white jessamine, such jessamine, with 
leaves so green and glossy, flowers so white 
and starry as could be found nowhere 
else. 

The whole building, with its ivy-clad 
towers and turrets, its larze arched windows 
with their wreaths of flowers, reminded one 
ofthe pictured houses in the Christmas 
annuals; it was so weird, so fanciful, so pic- 
turesque. 

It stood in the midst of a magnificent 
park,where there wasevery variety of scen- 
ery—dells where the green terns grew; hills 
crowned by trees, wlere the giant oak and 
the stately beech reigned in glory—where 


| the silvery larch and the poplar, the black- 


thorn, and ths whitethorn made “glory in 


| summer andin autumn shade.” 


The beauty of the park was that every- 
where, from every hill, from the erowned 
knoll, one could see the beautiful biue line 
of the sea. 

The Abbey stood high, and from ail 
windows there was a glimpse of the sea that 
nade the charin of the place. 

You could go through miles of the deap 
the fair pine 
forests, through the beautiful undulating 
park, with its wealth of trees and ts herds 
of deer, and all the time, frou one p.ace to 
another, you could find a glimpseof the 
lovely sea, 

The beauty of the place was i: 
the fact that inany of the most 
parts of the old ruins stil remained; 
an arch, graceful and beautiful;a pillar, a 
broken doorway covered with moss Pe» 
ple came frou far and near to sketel: Neath 


its 


ireased by 
pictures jue 


Lere 


| Abbey, with its picturesque relics of a by- 


gone ago. 

This home, of which the white rose was 
mistress, was as beautiful in the interior as 
in the exterior. 

There had been notime for redecorating 
or refurnishing it, but Lord Castlemaine 
had ordered one suite of rooms to be pre- 
pared for his beautiful young wife, that had 
no parallel for luxury or magnificence, 

lle bad won the white rose for himself, 


| and it was his fancy that everything alout 


her should be white. 
He ordered hangings of white satin and 


lace; he bad all! the furniture upholstered in 


white velvet; the hangings of the pretty bed 
were white silk; and everywhere was ! 
broidered her emblem the w e ree t 
wA a ~ 
a 
ackKS [| geuc = a I . 

where; the sweetest ernbiem of tue swerlest 
wite, so Lord Castlemaine said, in the w 
world. 

Lady Castletnaine Lerself wasa sur 

| pr sed, and wholly charmed, by the siz 
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her husband’: pride in it; but the very first 


difference in opinion that came between 
them was over the Abbey. 

One bright beautiful day in December, 
when the snow lay white and thick in the 
pine forest, they had beer to look af the 
beautiful scene. 

As they quitted the pine forest, on one 
side of thein iay the blue sea, on the other 
rose the grey, ivy-covered towers of 
Neath. 

“It is a grand old place, Gertrude,” mid 
lord Castlemaine, as his eyes lingered 
prondiy on the great picturesque pile. 
“Alter all, the grandest thing about ic is its 
antiquity."’ 

“Antiquity is not alwavrs the greatest 


charm to me,’’ said Gertrude. “Ifthe house | 


were dark or gloomy, all the age in the 
world would not make me like it.” 


“That is hizh treason, Gertrude,” said ber | 


busband. 


She, proud as he, and ready to resent any | 


_ contradiction, answered quickly— 


“No itis not. Chacun a son gout. Iam 
no admirer of antiquity.” 

“But surely,” he said, “‘you must see that 
it is the stamp of everything old—old books 
old friends, old wine, and old lace; old 
family, an old name, old blood!” 

There was more than a flash of pride in 


| her manner as she turned to him, ber blue 


, eyes bright, and her lips curved in a cold 


smile. 

“I do not agree with you, Rudolph,” she 
said. “1 know tnany nodern families, for 
instance, that are superior to the old ones 
—the old ones are effete, worn out, without 
any great or grand qualifications. The new 
ones are full of energy and untiring enter- 
prise.” 

She looked at hin with something lke 
the dawn of impatience in ber face. 

“Take our own families,” she said. 
“Yours 1s old—yours dates froin the Con- 
You have all kinds of annaia, 
and traditions. My tamily is a 
new one.. My father wasa city knight I 
do not know that he could trace back any 
farther than hisown great grandfather. But 
you do not think your family any better 
than mine, do you?” 

She looked at him sostraight in the tace: 
she asked the question in sucha very direct 
of it, 
startled, an:! he glanced at her in silence. 

“You lear nv question, Rudolpi?"" she 
said. “Why do you netanswer it? I ask 
von, do you really think your family isany 
better than mine?” 

And the hot blood of the Castlemaines 
seeined t» flush into his fece and surge 
t.rough his heart, as he answered — 

“If you insist upon it, Gertrude, that I 
should reply to your question—why, then, 


” 


querer. 


legends, 


tashion, that ne was, to say the least 


I tnest certainly do. 
Her face flushed angrily, and something 

of defiance shone in her eyes. 
“You mean to say, Rudolph,’ 

“that you consider yourself better than 


she cried, 


ue 7" 


“I did not say that, Gertrude,"’ he an- 


swered. “It was a question of our families 
not of ourselves.”’ 

“Tt isthe same thing,’’ she sai. 

“No, it is not, Grertrud Take you ¥ r 


self, for instance. think you are peerless; 
ere is no one in the wide world ae 
— 
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With a sudden and impulsive movement 
wnutterably graceful, she laid her arms 
round his neck and kissed his face, 
| “My love, my darling,” she said, “I was 

nearly quarrelling with you! How wicked 
| fem! I told von I was proud, Rudolph, 
| bat yor would not belleve me; you would 

persist in thinking that I was perfect with- 
out fault. Now you see how proud I am 

—I weald quarrel with you because you 

said that vour family was better than my 
own.” 

“Even your pride ia beautiful,”’ said the 
roung husband, touched to the heart by 
those caresses and sweet words. 

| The pity was that he did not always think 
- 

| She grew pale asshe layin bisarmsand | 
| Shadderet. 

“To think,’’ she said, ‘that I have been 
= near having ny first quarrel with you 
whom I love so dearly, and over anything 
so foolish as antiquity! I shail hate anti- 
quity after this, On, Rudolph, hola me 
more clesely to your heart, and promise 
| me that vou will never quarrel with me, 

_ mo matter bow bad tempered or proud I 
am.” 

“I will never quarrel with you,” he said, 
kissing the beatiful face over and over 
again. “How can I, when you are so sweet 
and loving? I think a quarrel betweon us 

| woeld be but kisses, after al!."’ 

| Lateron that same day, when Lord Cas- 

tlemaine was enjoying his cigar in the 

pretty room, cveriooking the avenue, 

which was called his study, she went to 

bim. 

| Wiah oneofthe graceful caressing gestures 
that made her so charming, she laid her 

_ band on ber busband’s lace and raised it to 
bere. 

| “Rodol ph,”’ she said, gently, “do vou re. 
member that night on the waters at Venice, 
when the inconligit was so bright, and we | 
talked of all the fashious and ways in which | 


lowe could die ?”’ 

“I remember well,’’ he answered. 

“Ded von tell me one v here busband and 
wife, having the same fauita, grew tired 
of each “her, and impatient, and ended in j 
butter hate? That will be our rock ahead,"’ 
ashe continued, kissing the dark brows. “I 
thinking it allover, and I see 
al we have the saine faults.” 

“What are they?" he asked, just a littie 
amweed at ber dissection of character, 
“Weare Doth proud!’ be replied. 
inone war, Tin another; and we are 

bad-tempered."’ 

“You have been inaking some grand d's- 
coveries, Gertrude,”” be said. “I cannot 
quue plead guilty. Tadmit being proud, 
but Lam not what people call bad-tempered. 
Tan pessecnate—all the Castlemaines are 
pasmeonate—Iaay or do a thing in bot haste, 
andthen I repent it with all my beart. 
Sometimes the repentance comes ton late. 
And how can you call yourself bad-teim- 
pered? I think you bave the sweetest tem- 
per om earth.”’ 


have teen 


sh 
‘cs 


se Yoa 
both 


She laughed in well- pleased aurprise, 


“Tam gied vou think #, Kudo! ph. I 
have found ovutanother tailing that I did 
om know | possessed; Tans afraid that I 
arn just a littie jealous, Last « vening when 

5» awit red Lady Harmiit n, Iw Shed t.i:at 
— ts» beautiful. I suppose at 
. ’ Ss ur ‘ ~ er? - - 
ct “ * * e 
A RED BOShE AT NEATH. 

A week before (lristinas—the ontside 
Sor.d covered! with snow, a white, bright 
«A t “ TT Sith rs ati taght to 
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and on the bare Lranches of the trees, it lay 
so softand white in treivy leaves, 
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| mistakes, but not that. I should like to go | 


aunt; Gertrude always liked me; it is kind 


This year there was a magnificent quan- | of her to think of me first.” 


tity of belly at Neath, belly with glassy 
green leaves and rich crimson berries; 


round the sturdy oaks in avungdance; and 


‘ 


| 


winter's sweetest Mower, the laugrestina, | 


wasin full blown, 


Lord and Lady Castlewsaine were seated | 
fire burned in the | 


in the library: « be 
silver urate, the lamps were lighted, and 
looked like huge peart=; even though it was 
nearly Chriatinas there were white roses In 
all stages, true the tiny sweet bed to the 
fulltlown flower. ’ 

Lord Castlemaine had given tis head gar- 
dener instractions that no :natter what the 
ost of the trouble be uiust have white roses 
jn bleow allthe year around. 


the purpose, or another coul:l be built—no 
inatter what was done, white roses must be 


ready, buds and fluwers, all the year 
round, 
Join Anderson, the head gardener, 


looked at his lordship when he gave those 
directions, 

“It 1 ain to do that, my lord,” he said, “1 
shatl want anotver assistant; it will take all 
one tuan’@ time,”’ 


said his lordship: and thenceforward Jolin 
Anudefaon tnade it his business t) cultivate 
plenty of white roses, and to bring thea: to 
pertection, 

So this Christinas time there they stood 
as though inthe bloow: and fragrance of 
BUMIner, 

Lady Castlemaine was leaning back in 
her favorite chair; ale wore an evening 
dress of black velvet; one exquisite rome 
nestied in the coils of ber golded hair, and 
one in the bodice of her dress, Husband 
and wife were quite alone, and they were 
making up their list of puests to be invited 
for Cliristinas, 

This was the month of December, and 
they had been married in’ May, yet Lord 


And a flush rose Ww the proud, beautiful 


face. 
“Go, if you will, my dear; I have no ob- 
. our sister will way with ie. Go, 
t be prudent.” 
“I have been to prudent,” was the bitter 
- “If 1 bad been leas pradent and 
more naturel, I might Lave been Lad) Cas | 
tlenmine now.’ 
*L aw sure I wish you were, with ali my 
heart,”’ sighed Lady Cresson. 
“so dol,” sighed Isabel Hyde. 
The letter she wrote in reply pleased Lady 
Castlemaine; it was so kind so cordial, so 
full of detight at the thought of meeting ber 


, again. 
He could take the large conservatory for 


(Gertrude read it to her husband. He was | 
not very deeply interested, although he 
prainec it. 

*T consider Miss Hydeavensibie giri,”’ | 
said; “she is coming to enjoy berself, and 
she is not ashamed to say s."’ 

The other Visitors do net concern this 
atory. Isabel Hyde reached Neath Aubey on 
Curistinas Eve, and for her there was quite 
a different reception to that accorded to the 


| other visitors. 
“Tf it takes twenty men it must be done,”” | 


Thev were nade weleome enough, but 
Lady Castlemaine received Miss Hyde in 
her own boudomr—the beautitul room bung 
with white satin and lace,with the exquisite 
furniture upholsterea in white velvet, and 
although it was Clristinas time, the bloom 
and the tragrance olf while toses was every- 
where. 

Lady Castlemaine looked as beautiful as 
her reo, 

She worea tea gown, with a bewildering 
little cap on her golden hair; and was ilto- 
gether most fair and lovely to see. 

The jewels glistened on her white hands, 


| the lignt played on the golden sheen of her 


Castlemaine wasa lover still; he keptall bis. 


love and worship of bis wile pure aud un- 
suilied. 

He had not taken one thought from her 
to wive t anuther, 

Now, as she held a little jewelled pencil- 
ease inher hand, writing down a name 
every now and then, be thought to lituemell 
that he had never seen such «a lovely white 
hand, so slender, so shapely. with diamonds 
on it that were like points of fame, 

The tirst and foremost name mentioned 
between them was that of Isabel Hyde. 
Lady Castlemaine lobked at ber busband 
With « bright simile. 

“Lam more anxious to see Imibel than 
anyoue else, and I think,” she added, shy- 


hair and on her fower-like lace. 

She went forward witha bright, almost 
eager sinile to welcome Isabel Hyde. 

She kissed the dark beautitul face that 
siniled into hers; she uttered warm and 


) friendly words of welcome. 


“IT donot think,’ she said, “that either 
Tavd Castlemaine orl should have enjoved 
Choristinas without you! To thought you 
would ‘ike teain my boudoir,’ continued 
Lady Castlemaine, ‘while I tell you who 


| the other visitors are, and give you a sketch 


ivy, “that Tonight ask her alone without | 


even Lady Cresson. 
rone.”" 

Lord Castlemaine taughed as though he 
were secretly and deeply amused. 

“Certainly you would make a most efli- 
cient chaperone, Gertie,”” he said. 

She looked at hin quickly, with a taint 
suapicion that he was umcking her. 

nf do not see,"’ 
fied with her scrutiny, ‘that we need «ask 
Lady Cresson, To am almost ashamed to 
Boy it, butthere is something about ber 
whieh Ido not understand, and IT do not 
quite like.”’ 

“Llke Lady Cresson,’ said the earl, de- 
cidediv; “she Was alWays very polite and 
kind to me.’ 

“Then shall | writeand invite her? cried 
Lady Castlemaine. 

“No; as vou say, you can play chaperone 
to Inabel Hyde. Tt will be more auusing 
ty have all vounyg people in the house.” 

So the name ol Isabel Hyde beaded the 
} ht. 

“She will be sure to eome, I should 
think,’ satd [adv Castlemaine. “She was 
Very much attached to ine, and she was uy 
chief bridesmaid.” 

“Yes; do vou think Ihave forgotten ? 
Why, Giertrude, every detatl of that day re- 
Inains as clear and Vivid as can be."’ 

Hie bent forward as though be would kiss 
her, but she raised ber white jewelled 
hands, with a pretty gesture of authority. 

“No, Rudolph, Lhave no time for love- 
inaking Just now,’ she said; ‘we are al- 
ready jute with the list, and the letters 
must go to-night lhope Isabel Hyde will 
come,"’ 

“T think vou may be quite sure of it,” 
gaid Lord Castlemaine. ‘trertrule, what 
shall we do to ainuse our guests 7" 

“Weshall find plenty of amusement,’ 
she said. “We will have bulls and dances, 
and we will play all hindsof gaiues in tliese 
great beautiful balls. 1 au asiained to oon- 
fess it, but when ] see these great staircases 
and passages, | loug for a yaine at bide-and- 
seek." 

He laughed. 

“We will have a game in Cliristimas 
week,"’ he said. 

Tien the letters were written and de- 
spatched. 

When a letter of invitation reached Isabel 
livde, she took it to Laty Cross n, 

“Wiatelall ldo? she asked. 

“Wiat vou like—what you 45 pase,”" re- 


1 could be ber chape- 


plied Latv Cresson. “Tt will mot be a Very 
ayreeabie thing t Visit 4 that Whom You 
failed t+ cliar aod tli . bi “ “Was 4 
~ as va 
Ss — 
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fer ever; if ever there was the lalitest 
over vou, Uiatl will set i Cieroughly at rest. 
Lady Castlemaine can neverhave been 
jealous of you, or she would not ask vou 


ber house the first Ciristisas of trer uiarried 


ashe continued, quite satis- | 


ot ttre. 
youl’ 

Then the rival beauties had a quiet, com- 
fortable half-hour; they drank tea and dis- 
cussed the plans for the coming week. 

While Lady Castlemaine talked gaily, 
frankly, and happily, Isabel Hivde'’s eves 
wondered round the luxurious room. She 
noted every detail, 

“White roses everywhere,” she said to 
herself. “He keeps up the poetry of love. 
And all thisought to have been mine. If 
ithad been mine, the red rose would have 
been where the white now stands, Itought 
to have been mine. T loved tim first and I 
loved him best; she had no right to have 
taken hin from me.” 

These thoughts ran through her mind 
while Lady Castlemaine talked to her, be- 
lieving that she was talking to one of the 
best and wiost:inceere friends she had, 

Then they heard a footstep and the sound 
cla voice. 

Ladiv Castlemaine’s tsir tace flushed 
Sligiitly; it always did when she heard ber 
hustand comiig. 

The face ot Isabel Hyde turned deathly 


Some are quite strangers to 


—- 


| white, so white that sne bent over thetable | 


to conceal it, 


“Welcome to Neath! cried Jord Castle- 
tnaine, ta his genial voice, us he held out | 
his band to Miss IIyde. “I hardly expected | 
when we first becaine triends that vou 
would brigiten and bouor the old Abbey 
by vour presence.” > 

Kindly souncing words, but the inference 
drawu trom thems vy that jealous heart 
WAS — 

“Ah! then he never could for one ie. 
ment have dreamed of imaking me the 
Abbey'sl wiistress.”’ 

Hedid nel understand why the Jight 
seemed to flash frou ber eyes so suddenly 
into bis. : 

lf be had known her as sie was he would 
have struck from hit the white tiand held | 
out to bins; he would bave turned in utter 
loatiing from the beautiful tace; he would 
have prayed Heaven to have saved him 
frous this lis preatest foe, 

As it was, he saw only ber beauty and 
her grace; be heard only the khinduess in | 
ber voree,and he thou stit to hinwself that be 
and his wife were very fortunate in this 
friendship. 

“} willtake acup of tea Gertrude,’ he 
said; and there could not have been « pret- 
ier or inore homely picture thin the luxu- 
rious boudeir--the pretty table, with tts 
bright silver and delicate hina, and the 
three handsome young people round it. 

They talked and laughed so bh ippily, so 
gaily, one wonld never have suspected a 
cloud in theSskv: miuch less would one Lave 
suspected here tue dawn of a tragedy. 

jut while Isabel livde looked brightand 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


S&S WING THE SEED. 


life.” fRVHE Christmas week at Neath Abbey 
“Certainly sie was never jealous of ine pessed most pleasantly. Lord Castle- 
replied tie girl, proudly. I inade imany | inane Wasone of the most genial and , 


EVENING POST. 
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kindly of hosts, Lady Castlemaine one of 
the most graceiul aud thoughtful of host- 
rae 2 

The favorite quest was Isabel Hyde; 
everyone saw it, but no ove feit hurt or en- 
vienm. 

It was well known that Miss Hyde had 
been Lidv Castiomaine’s chief bridesmaid, 
and that they were on very affectionate 
teria, 

Manwv acozy halfan hour in the warm, 
luxurk-us boudoir did the two trienis pass 
byether, many a ramble i: the floaty 
woods did they take toyether. 

True friendship, sincerity, and honesty 


on one side; treachery and the desire of | 


vengeance on the other. 

“You must be very happy.” said I<abel 
to Lady Castieimnaine; “there does not seen 
t be «ne thing wanting to make your life 
pertect.”’ 

“| do not think there is,"" replied the 
young countess, “IT ought to be very grate- 
ful, and I am ygratetul.”’ 

“It is not often,” said Isabel Hyde, ‘that 
one marries tor love, yet bas all that this 
world can give besides,” 

“Not often,” replied Lady Castlemaine; 
“but that has been iny fortunate fate.” 

“Then she did marry tor love,” thought 
Isabel: ‘tall the worse for her.” 

Lady Castlemaine raised a bright,similing 
face to hers, 

“There is justone thing I want in the 
world,” she said, “and one only.” 

“What is that ?”’ asked Isabel. 

“] have the best and dearest husband in 


_ the world, I have the kindest and best of 


inethers, but 1 have no sister; the only one 
thing | wantin the world isa friend, a gir: 
of iny own age; and cf iny own tastes, woth 
whom I can talk about the things that in- 
terest ine, who would be more to me than 
other girls—a real, true friend; and whom 
do you think, Isabel, I would ehoose for 
that friend if IT could?” 

“IT donot know," said Isabel, with a 
strange,sudden sinking at the heart; treach- 
ery is not alWavs free frou pain. 

“You! said Lady Castlemaine. That is 
very frank speaking, but it istrue; of all 
the girls I bave met I like you besu Will 
you be my real, true iriend ?”’ 

Tie dark face and the fair one drew 
nearer to each other, 

In one heart was honest and loyal friend- 
ship, in the other bitterest hate aud darkest 
pertidy. 

“IT will,’ said Isabel Hyde. 

“Give me one kiss on the strenzth of it, 
just as a pledge,”’ ssid Lady Castlemaine, 
and the two beautiful faces met. 

“Now,” said Lady Castlemaine, with a 
musical littie laugh, “I have all that the 
world can give me; but, Isabel you look 
pale and tired.” 

It was not so easy to look into this fair, 
young face, and give no sign of the treach- 
erv at work. 

When Isab | Hyde kissed the lips of 
Gertrude Castlemaine, she said in her 
heart— 

“I willsupplant you," and she intended 
to keep her word, 

It is Very sweet, when it is true, this girl 
friendship, and Lady Castlemaine was ex- 
ceedingly happy in it. 

Her husband had all the love of ber heart, 
all ber thoughts and cares; but there were 
inany things sve knew would not interest 
him, of whieh, voung aS she was, she liked 
to speak —dress, ornaments, partners;crivial 
stories Of other girls; topics which would 
not have interested a man, but which were 
pleasantand natural enough to young girls 
—beth enjoyed them; they discussed, as 
giri-friends wili, every topic under the sun, 
belhing escaped tueimn. 


During the whole of those conversations | 


Isabel Hivde lay, as it were, in waiting, 
silently, eagerly hopetully waiting for some 
indiscreet word the voung wife might utter, 
by which she could make misebief and so 
insert the thin end of the wedge. 

The time and the chance so patiently 
waited for caine at lust. : 

Lady Castienaine had made avery for- 
tunate discovery, 

She had beard something of a valuable 
picture that had been locked away ina 
lumber-room, and she went with Lord Cas- 
tlemnaine to see it. 

It proved to bea very valuable work of 
art that by Some mistake or other bad been 


, thus locked away, 


A bousemaid with asoul for art, had 
nade the discovery, had spoken of it to a 
footinan, Who Was an adinirer of hers: he, 


In his turn, told the butler, and the butler | 


told Lord Castlemaine, and the result was 


the discovery of a most valuab.e picture. 


While they were still in the lua mber-room 
Lady Castlemaine, looking idly round, saw 
an old carved oaken chest; it seemed to have 
the rust of vears upon it. 

**That is a tine oll chest,” she said to her 
husband. 

“At is large enough to have held Ginevra”’ 
be replied. 

_ “T wonder,’’said Lady Castlemaine,“‘what 
is in it?"’ 

**] will soon see,” replied the earl. 

When it bad been brushed free froin dust 


and cobwebs, he opened the lid. 
Wiat should lie there but untold treas- 
f richest lace, wort housands 
“7s ~ ros 
I 
$% 
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sie eheid it Wy t " ; 
place ithere n ne knew. 


“It was not my mother’s,” said Lord Cas- 
tlemnaine, “or I siould have known Some- 
thing aboutit. Tt eould mot have been ny 
grandmother's, or uiv iother would have 
known of its whereabouts. It has been 
placed bere tor safety in troubled times by 
some cfthe Ladies Casiletna ne, perhaps in 
the civil wars, orthe War ot the Ro = 8, DO 
oue can tell when. 
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Gertrude. Tam not much of a judge, but 

1 heave never seen suct: lace in miy iife.”’ 

“Nor have 1."" said Laiv Casticmaine, 

They unfoided some of it. Lace s» fine, 

‘ft conld have been drawn through a wed. 
ding ring, yet sv strong that nota thread 
| was broken. 

Fiounces, shawls, veils, collars, evff-: 
never was there such a rich ollecth.), 
—- haa Castiemaine gave it all ww his 
we 

“You will be the envy of every lady at 
Coart and everywhere else, Ge: trade,” jie 
| mid, laughingly. “You wiil heve tie 
finest store of lace in Englani.”’ 

She thanked bim frit; and it a0 hop 

wed that. d Christus week Liniy 

emaine told Isabel of the dims very, 
andt»k her into one of ber wardsute 
rooms to show ber the treasure. 

Issbel was in raptures,her face all muiles, 
ber «yes bought as she looked and Meaten++, 
butin her Leart she wan saying, “This 
should have beenall mine. He knew ime 
first, and I loved him bes. It should have 
been mine.” 

“J wonder,”’ said Lady Castlemaine, in 
her simple girlish fushion, “what mamma 
will sty ase be sees this! She is a worshipper 
of lace, she would rather at any time wear 
fine lace than diamonds.” 

*] like both,”’ said Isabel Hyde, 

“I hope you will always have plenty of 
them,” langhed Lady Castlemaine, “J un- 
derstand bow the antiquity of this makes it 
valuable. I de not care for antiquity as a 
rule.” 

Sue was silent fora minute, then she 
laughed. 

* Isabel,” she said, “do you know that I 

| was once nearly quarrelling with my bus. 
band, with Rudolph, over that word ‘auti- 
quity’ ?” 

, “Was this the chance? Was this the 
opportunity ?° she then asked herself bur- 
riediv. 

‘*<(aarrelled !" she repeated. “Nay, I 
could believe that the sun shone by night 
and the moon by day; but I could never 
believe that you had quarrelled with him.’ 

“| said ‘almost’ laughed Lady Castle- 
maine—“not quite. It wasa narrow escape 
though. You bave nv idea how Couserva- 
tive he is.”’ 

“[ always thought so,” s1id Isabel Hyde. 

“He never talked pelitics with me, or 
anything else much, except love,’ said 
La'ty Castiemaine. **He thinks the greatest 
boast of a faunly isits antiquiny; I do not, 
1 think activity, energy and industry, earn- 
estness and perseverance, the courage to Jo 
and t> dare,are ali better than the autiquity 
that be upholds so strongly. My father 

‘wasacity knight, aman who made hisown 
Kreat fortune, and I think my family quite 
| as good as the Castlemaines; but be does 
not.’”” 

“He would never say so!" cried Isabel. 

“Oh ves, he did; he made no sec-et of it. 
I told you we almost quarrelied; fortunate- 
ly enough | remembered just in time that 
was not worth while offending bim over 
such a thing.”’ 

“He converted you to his way of think- 
ing, I have no doubt?” said Isabel. 

“Indeed he did not, and to teli the truth, 
I feel ssme kind of vexation whenever I 
think of it.”’ 

“You have Radical ideas, then,” said 
Isabel. 

“I do not know if that is all,” said Lady 
Castlemaine. ‘I am inclined tothink that 
‘I was brought upto betieve a good deal in 
myself, and Ido not think it pleased me to 
hear that busband’s family was superior to 
mine.”’ 


| 
| 
| “Perhaps, though he said it, be did not 
| inean it,’ remarked Isabel. 

| “Yes, he did. I should not respect him 
if he bad said what he did not mean,”’ said 
Lady Castiemaine. ‘ 

“And that is the only point on which you 
have not agreed?’ remarked Isabel Hyde. 

“Yes, the only one single point,” replied 
Lady Castlemaine. 

It was not much, certainly, and the beau- 
titul woman who lixened wondered if it 
were possible that sie could construct the 
thin end of the wedge out of this, 

The next morning she was standing by 
the great window inthe library, by Lord 
Castiemaine’s side, and they were watclung 
some robin redbreasts out in the snow. 
Suddenly se laughed a litle laugh «f 
quiet amusewnent.” 

*What are you thinking of Mivs Hyde?” 
he asked. ~Itis alisost cruel to keep any 
thing amusing a seeret.”’ 


“I do net know that my thoughts were 
amusing, aud tuey are no secret,’ she re- 
plied. “I wasthinking of you aud Ger- 
trude.” 

“Were vou? What were your thoughts?” 

“You were such a Conservative last year. 
I remember that I was surprised at your 
euthusiasin.”’ 

“Tam Conservative now,” he replied, 
‘just as I was then.’ 

“Are you? I should hardly bave imagt- 
ned it. I was thinking how strange it was 
that you sheuld marry one whe bae not a 
Conservative idea, Gertrude amuses hie. 
She considers the antiquity of a family its 
least recousendation. 





Her eyes sicone very brightly, her face 
anyred. It waa the thin end the welg 
~ “~waW 4 
L, i { @SLie@isen r | ‘ ‘ ® wr AS 
PAT ARETE , 1 Mr ene oepeats 
sertriucte athrace thea such 1 NSseise, 


ne Sahl, curtiv. 
“Gertrude dees amd means it with all her 
heart, lau shed Isabel. 


It wasthe thin end of the wedge; how 
clever she had been to find it out. 

liet heart beat with delight wuen she saw 
the frown on bis lace. 

“He can frown when he thinks of ber,” 
she said to herself. “1 shail win the victory 
It is 4 treasure-trove , end keep uy oath.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE WEAVING OF ANOTHER WEB. 


HERE are inany people who most hon- 


estiy believe that when a woman is 
very wicked she is worse than a inan 
can possibly be. 

How true this may be it is impossible to 
say, but no man, not even the invet wicked 
upon earth, could have set to work in a 
more treacherous or deliberate manner to 
annihilate the bappiness and inar the lives 
of two people than did Isabeli Hyde. 

She had done what she could in a simall 
way to prevent the inarriage, but she bad 
bad no opportunity, she was in the same 
house, under the samme roof; she was the 
bosom friend of the husband; she had 
studied each separate character ; she knew 
the strength and the weakness of each, 
the faults and the virtues of each ; she tad 
made a complete study of both characters; 
she had devoted herself to it. 

Sbe eaw that both were proud, both wil- 
ful, that Lord Castlemaine was iinpatient ; 
that be prided himself excessively on the 
antiquity of his name and race ; that he be- 
longed to one of the oldest families in Eng- 
land was his greut source of pride and de- 
light. 

He could not endure one word of contra- 
diction ; he was indignant and impatient 
with everyone who did not share hie views 
with everyone who cuntradicted him or op- 
posed bim. 

Next to the Divine right of kings came, 
in his mind, the Divine right of old taii- 
les. 

He was not quite pleased that Lis wife did 
not share those feelings. 

During that eager wooing and iimpassion- 
ed courtship of his, he bad never thought 
of discussing such inatters; it had been, as 
Lady Castiemaine said, ail love-making. 

He bad many ideas of his own that were 
quite peculiar aboutsome women and 
wives, 

He thought they ought to obey implicitly 
and to believe implicitly all that their Lus- 
bands believed. 

The Castleinaine ladies Lad all been of 
that description— all gentle, docile, and 
ubedient—yielding to their husbands iu 
everything ! 

No matter in what faith they had been 
reared, the Ladies Castlemaine always 
adopted their husband’s faith; no matter in 
what political schuol tuey baad been reared 
they becaine Conservative when they be- 
caine Castiemaines. 

No such) thing was known in the annals 
of the fainily as the rebellion of a wife 
against her husband. 

No such thing was known asa division cf 
opinion. 

Tie Ladies Castlemaine, separately and 
distinctly, carried out that beautiful line of 
Milton's; 


**He was all for God ; she, for Godia him."’ 


But the line by no means applied to Ger- 
trude Lady Castlemaine. 

She had been brought up in more modern 
days, when obedience is an old-fashioned vir- 
tue that is alinost out of date, and few pev- 
pie care to practice. 

She loved her husband with her whole 
heart, but it would never have entered her 
inind to have changed any thought, princi- 

le, or idea of her own out of deference to 

im. 

If there was to be any changing it should 
rather be on his side. 

Had they been alone these differences of 
Opinion would never have come to the 
frout; they would bardly have noticed 


them; but the presence of their hidden | 


enemy, Isabel Hyde,inadethe whole world 
of diflerence to them, 

There was someone to note every slight 
diflerence ; someone to report every word 
the young wite uttered, with additions so 
slight that they were hardly to be remarked 
yet it was these sinall additions that always 
beld the sting. 

it was Isabel who always repeated to 
Gertrude every remark that ber husband 
bad tnade on his ancient lineage, together 
with every word that fell from his lips on 
the subject of the newly-inade rich, or the 
want of good descent. 

It was Isabel who pointed all these words 
and in repeating them made her own com 
ments, and told them in ber own fash- 
ion. 

She persevered so industriously, and she 











“T cannot imagine,” he would say, ‘‘why | 


Gertrude is not 
house.”’ 

There were tines when Gertrade would 
tell him, with laughing frankness, that the 


like the other ladies of our 
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| 


other ladies of the house must have had | 
ininds like sheets of blotting paper, ready | 


to receive and retain anything that was iu- 
pressed upon thei. 

“1 think,”’ she would sav, “that differ- 
ence of opinion gives a great sem to conver- 
sation.’’ 

“A zestsl do not like,” cried Lord Castie- 
mnaine, 

“You would like it in time,” Lady Cas- 
tlemaine would reply. 

“I am quite sure, Gertrude, that I should 
— he would answer with offended dig- 
nity. 

“You think that a Lusband should regu- 
late the ideas and opinious of his wife, just 
as he regulates the hours of meals, the 
+ poreay and quality of his guests,"’ said 

ady Castlemaine, laughingly ; but deep 
earnestness lav beneath the laughter. 

**Most certainly,I think so,”he answered: 
“so would any sensible man.” 

“Sensible men must be at a discount,’’she 
replied, “I should say you are the only 
person in England who owns such an ex- 
ploaed notion of the rights of husbands.”’ 


| 


| 


“Still, Ido hold them,” he said; “and 
as I hold them you ought to respect | 
themm,’’ 


“No; I do not see that,’ answered Ger- 
trude, “I should consider it tyranny for any 
Inan to expect such athing. Fora woman 
to do that wou.d be w lose her identity al- 
tugether,’’ 

“A true wife should have no identity 
apart froin her husband,’ said Lord Castle- 
inane. 

But that beautiful young wite of his looked 
proudly at him. 

“T would not do such a thing. I should 
never inerge iny individuality into that of 
any other person." 

“Yuu forget,” he would say, 
band and wite are one.” 

“In natne, in love, in heart; but noc in 


‘that hus- 


| atmosphere wis all 





thoughts and opinions, Itisa very different | 


thing. 
mind are two very different things. I gave 
you my whole heart, Rudolpb,but I did not 
give you my mind. I have reserved that 
for myself,’’ 

Lady Castlemaine, having the keenest 
wit, and, woman-like, the quickest flow of 
words,generally won the victory ; but they 
were victories which cost her dear, 

Each controversy, each arguinent—each 
swoutly contested arguinent — seemed to 
weaken in soine little degree the love of the 
man why could not endure contradiction or 
oppositicn, who could not brook any ideas 
except those be held himself. 

It would not have mattered 
had they been left alone. 

After a few minutes the wife would have 
gone to the husband and said : 

“How foolish we are to argue and disa- 
gree over trifles. What does anything tnat- 
ter, provided we love each other ?’’ or the 
husband would have sought his wife, and 
said— 

“We will not argue, darling; let my 
stronger thoughts guide you; 
sweeter thoughts guide ine; nothing imat- 
ters but that we love each other.’’ 

But this never happened, for there was 
someone always at hand to fan every tiny 
spark into burning flame; to irritate, to an- 
noy; to deepen every bad impression. 

Always at hand! Whenever one of those 
little discussions ocet.rred—and few days 
yassed without them, she noted with quick, 
ceen ears all that was said, and she knew 
exactly how to fan the fires. 

Lord Castleinaine would go to his favorite 
seat, the great winodw-seat in the library, 
or out on the southern terrace, trom: where 
one could see the shining blue sea, ind take 
a cigar to console hitmself, 

So sure ashe lit it, he would 
beautiful fave and figure of Isabel 
side. 

“T must try end convert Gertrude lo your 
way of thinking,’ she would begin, and 
then a feeling of irritation rose in his heart 


in the least 


the 
his 


find 
by 


| that even a shadow cuuld lie between hiim- 
| self and his young wife. 
“[ will convert ier myself,” he would 


was 80 untiring in her efforts—she was 80 | 


skilful—that she succeeded in raising the 
shadow of discord between husband and 
wife ; succeeded, to her own unutterabie 
delight, and rejoiced in her success. 

Lord Castlemaine, who was far too noble 
himself to suspect any want of nobility in 
Others, began after a tiie to entertain acer- 
tair sense of irritation against the wife 
whom he yet loved with passionate love. 

“Why could she not think as he thought; 
why must she be the only one of the Laties 
Castlemaine to have opinions and eas 
different to those of the head of the 
fainily ?’' 

Whenever she had an opportuaity, Isabel 
H vde tatked to tin about this. 


Jau 


vours, Gertrude, 


answer proudly; but Isabel would shake 
her bead. 

“I do not know; I am not sure that you 
will,’’ she would say, doubtfully, and that 
irritated him the more, 

Then she would seek her other viction ; 
she would kiss her beautiful face, and say, 
hingly— 

You inust not give in to that husband of 
Iie has great ideas of his 
own authority.” 

“Far too great,’ she would reply, laugh- 
ingly. “He wants three years’ appreticeship 
to a class of strong-minded women. I tear 


| that even | ain too ineek for him,” 


Lord Castlemaine would sav something 
either about the antiquity of S fat 1s 
house, his table, a j lilate » { > 
Was always eq t t 

W bata] y ss is 
would say, “that Ger ' ~ 
Opinion ; She thinks 30 Gd flere . 

Then would followa profound sigh, which © 
Said as plainly as words would have 
spoken— 

“i am of your opinion, and have blird 


faith in all your ideas ; but thatis very use- 
lesa."’ 

Again Lord Castlemaine would feel irri- 
tated at soine remark that his beautilul 
young wife had inade, and which bad been 
repeated with additions to bi. 


“You must not give way to him,or you 
will entirely lose your own individuality,’’ 


warned Isabel. 


“[ shall never do that,” replied Lady 
Castlemaine, proudly; and although she 
loved her husband with all her heart, there 
was alWays @ Sense Of atiyry ritat 
‘ fer ¢ 4 f t we 

s06 
love I j | eart 4 
tried to weave the web f hate over two 
bearts, that but for Ler would never have 


been disunited, 
She laugued at tiines with a wicked sense 


of victory, aud at times she wept, despair- 

_ ing of success; but day by day the web 
yrew larger and strouyer and less liable to 
Urea. 


let your | 


Giving your beartand giving your | 








CHAPTER X. 
LEAD US NOT INTO TEMPTATION. 

T isa terrible thing to throw oneself wil- 
| fully into the way of temptation as le 

bel Hyde bad done. 

Knowing that she loved Lord Castle 
maine, she should have kept the breadth 
and the width of the world between  hiii- 
sell and Ler; bat in her reckless dere for 
vengeance, in her inad, passionaté desire ti 
fulfil her vow, she forgotor utterly ignored 
the danger and tein;tation for hersel 

She had given,unsought and unasked for, 
the whole, passionate love of her heart t) 
Lord Castlemaine. 


ee 





She hated with insane hate the beautiful | 


girl who had, as she considered, taken her 
love from her. 

She had voluntarily placed herself under 
their roof for the purpose of seeking ven- 
geance, but she forget that in so doing she 
must suffer unutterable pain berself, and 
she did so. 

Every kind or loving word that Lord 
Castlemaine addressed to his wife was like 
a sword in her heart. 

She would grow cold, sick,and faint when 
she saw his extra solicitude, his care and at- 
tention for her. Her heart burned with jeal- 
ousy and envy. 

There caine a morning when a damp,cold 
wind seemed to sweep the frost away ; the 
amp, the skies grey 
and lowering, the sun had set in sullen dis 
content for the day, and Lord Castleinaine 
saw his wife wrapped in her costly turs go- 
ing out. Isabel was with her. 

‘“ertrude, where are you 
the first question. 

“f am going to Redimoss,’’ was the proinpt 
and cheertul reply. 

Redinoss was the nearest town to Neath 
Abbey, a bright, pieasant town buiit by the 
sea. 

“To Redimoss!"’ he te “with whom 
are you going, darling ?” 

“With Isabel,” she replied, 

“How are you going? I bhope you have 
ordered the brougham,”’ 

“Oh, Rudolph, what a string of ques 
tions! No, Lhave not; we are going to 
walk.” 

The conversation took place in the great 
entrance-hall, where Lord Castleinaine met 
the two ladies, 

*He went up to his wife and laid his band 
on the fur sleeve of her jacket, a tnagnifi- 
cent fur for which he givena fabulous price 
as one of his wedding presents to her. 

“This is wart,’ he said, ‘but, Gertrude, 
darling, it cannot shutout the damp; you 
must breathe the damop air in spite of your 
warin furs. Do not go out, or if you will go, 
order the broughain.”’ 

She cried out impatiently that it would 
not hurt her, that she had often Deen out in 
the damp, that, in fact, she liked the damp, 
and would have no carriage. 

“You make me teel like a delicate old 
woman when you fidget about ine in that 
wavy.” , 


going ?"’ was 





She looked up at him with asinile as she | 


spoke,but there was some little sign of irri- 
tation. 

Isabel Hyde stood by, asilent spectator ; 
each word,so expressive of his tender solic- 
itude for her beautilul rival, pierced her 
heart. 


“I will not bean old woman yet,’’ re- 
peated Gertrude, 
“l like you to gooutin the trost,’’ said 


Lord Castlemaine; “that hurts no one, but 
dap air is quite another thing.” 


[ro BE CONTINUED. ] 
——_—_- 


How To CaTcu CoLv,.—Sit in a street var 
neXt to an Open window, 

Leave off your heavy underclothing on a 
mild November day. 

‘Take a hot drink before going out 


| the cold or dainp alr. 


Let the boys roup at school during recess 
time without their hats, 

Put on « pair of thin shoes in the evening 
when you go to call. 

Fail to change your shoes and stockings 
alter comming in on a very rainy day. 

Iiave vour hair cut roof shan pooed 
just as a change takes place in the weather. 

Wear one of the new ladies’ cutaway 
coats without a chainois or flanuel vest un- 
derneath. 

Send the children outin autumn for ex- 
ercise in short, thin stockings and skimpy 
skirts. 

Leave off yourrough overcoat when you 
go driving, and wear your nice thin one to 
look swell, 

‘Tako a hot bath in the evening and sit up 
in your room to Unish the last pages of an 
exciting novel, 

Throw off your heavy coat when 
reach the office iu @ hurry and put on your 
thin knock-about, 

Go down ty breakfast without a wrap on 
achilly morning belore the tires have got 
fully started. 

Put the window of your sleeping room up 
before you go to bed, especially if tue win- 
dow is near the bed. 


Runa square to catcha street car and 
take off vour bat for a lew inoimenuts lo « 
Ww ihe y { 
a] 4 
su“ 1d y 1AY. 
Pake a long bicycle ride and stand fora 
while describing and showing off tue beau- 
ties of your tnachine. 

Come in fromarapid gallop on horse- 
back and stand talking In the open airwa 
friend for five or ten minutes, 

(sO loan evening party In s dress suit 
Without putt gZ m leavy underwear to 


‘ 


couipensate for the lightness of the cloth. 





into | 
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ENCOURAGING SARRIAGE.—The Ro- 
inans were ao auxiovs to encourage mar- 
riage, that they punished unmarried per- 
sons by rendering them incapable of receiv- 
ing any ‘eg rev or inheritance by will, ex- 
cept from near relatives and those whe 
were married, and had not any ch'idren, 
could tuke no more than hail the estate. 
You had better get some relative to speak 
to your lover and hurry Llu on toa degiara- 
thon. 

His “Fan.'’—The “Ear of Dionvsias,”’ in 
Sichy, is wliong limemone tunnel with a 
wide mouth. It is about seventy feet bigh 
for a distance of about 200 vards, after which 
the roof descends, At the further extremity 
of the bigh arch, and about sixty feet trom 
the floor, is a sinall concealed chamber ex- 
cavated in the rock, in whieh according to 
trudition, Dioiyatis sat to listen te the con- 
versation of his prisoners below, who whis- 
pered steaithily of their plots and other do- 
tugs. Itisa fact that sounds produced be- 
low are so reverberatod thutaslight whis- 
ver, if uttered nearone ol the walls, can be 
veard in this chamber at about 200 feet dis 
tance. 

TAXine BaAcHeLons.—There is talk in 
England of an intention to tax bachelors, 
and the atmurdity of the proposition af- 
fords inuch amusement. But the matter is 
not se outrageously novel, It bas been 
done before, Whodoes not know that such 
a tux was resorted to in Rome and Greece? 
Bachelors were beavily taxed,widows were 
compelled to marry alter one year of 
inorning—some of them may bave thought 
eleven months too loug—and at one timea 
legates, if unmarried, could not oBtain a 
bequest unjess within the space of one lhun- 
dred days he found some woman to join 
himin boly wedlock, But we need not vo 
80 far back. William TIT, tsxed the bach- 
elors in order Ww carry on bis war with 
France. 

A Cuinese DINNER. —The new Chineo 
Consul at New York has given « dinner to 
his countrymen. The bill of fare was as 
follows: J. Dragon tish; boiled celery. IT. 
Sharks’ fins stewed; birds’ nest soup, IIT. 
Sea wortn; ginger and ground-nuts. IV. 
Fruits; eggs and a" V. Devil fish; 
roast chicken ard duck. VI. Sucking pig; 
bamboo shoots and rice, VII. Perjumed 
pork, mushroomsand beans, VIII. Spiced 
sausage, stuffed eggs and millet. IX. Ten- 
derloing with raisins and chestnuts, X., 
Moon cakes and confectionery, Thedrinks 
were tea, alinond tea, arrack and Chinese 
liqueurs. The alinond tea wasa novelty, 
and consisted apparentiy of a sweet decooc- 
tion of alinonds re-intorced with aloohol 
and rock candy, ‘ 

He Wantep To BE Recoanizep.—A 
gentionan who bad been long attached t» 


| Cardinal Mazavin, and was inuch esteemed 


by that ininister, asked him for some axmint- 
ance, The cardinal, who had a great regard 
for his friend, explained to him the many 
deinands made upon # person in his situa- 
tion, and gave him imany reasons for not 
being able to assist bin, upon which the 
gentioman replied: *My lord, all the faver 
I expect at your bands is this, that when- 
ever we ineet in public you will do me the 
honor to recoguize ine, and totap ine on the 
shoulder in « familiar tmanner.’’ Thy car- 
dinal readily asmented t this easy method 
of serving his friend, who, ina lew years, 
from the advantages |e derived from being 
supposed to be on such excellent terme 
with so powerful a ininister, became a 
wealthy man. 

SoRROWS OF AUTHORS.—Many an iin- 
mortal work thatis a seurce of excellent 
enjoyment to mankind has been written 
with the blood of the author at the expense 
of bis happiness and his life. Even the most 


| jocese productions have been composed with 


you | 


a wounded spirit, Cowper's humorous 
ballad of “Joba Gilpin’? was written in a 
state Of despondency that bordered on usad- 
ness. “IT wouder,’” said the poet, ina letter 
to Mr. Newton, “that @ spertive thouuit 
should ever knock at the door of my intel- 
jects, and still more that it should yain ad- 
mittance.’”’ Of Butler's private history 
nothing retains but the records of his 
Iniseries; and Swifk was never known to 
sinile, Lord Byron, who was irritable and 
unhappy, wrote some of the tmwost au using 
stanzas Of Don Juan” in his dreariest 
moods, In fact, the cheerfulness of an au- 
thors style is always but a doubtful indica- 
tion of the merenity of bin heart. 

A Lost OcKAN-CONTINENT.—For cen. 
turiesthe dreats olf a Vanisiied Allantic con- 
tinent, which cecupied the present bed of 
the ocean, has been one of the delights of 
literary men and one of the moot points of 
science. It was supposed that some lerritic 
convulsion of nature, ata primeval period 
in the world’s history, somehow overturned 


or disruptured this inigtity space of land; 
that the water rushed in, and that with its 
inhabitants, ite fauna, and its flora, and its 


architecture, it Vanished into the deep. At 
Cent writers, inentioning its existence—aof 
which they beard frou: the Egyptian priesus 


‘ 


speoke of tts equable « bate ated happy 
' wits, Untreubvbied by eare, until they 
af ‘ “ il for their 
* ¥ 

s «x int - 

TT 4 

ba lie of tine Aliant Liuere is ail vy stret } 
of whatmay be called subinarine mountains 
rising to within « certato distince of the 
suriace. Sut thin ridye bas ne trace of hay- 
lny been a Goitinent, and nowhere ise un- 
der the tuigity tnas6 of waters has long 
series of scientinc dredyings found anything 
which tight be looked upon as prool that 
the cuntinenmt ever sl its belng except in 


the brain of tue poet 
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A BUILDER'S LESSUN. 


BY JOHN BOYLE O'REILLEY. 





*Tow shall la hatit break ?'' 

A+ you dil that habit make, 

At you gathered, roa must looser : 
Ae vou vielded, now refuse. 
Thread by thread the strands we twist, 
Till thes Vind es, neck and wrist ; 
Thread by thread the patient band 
Mustentwine, ere free we stand ; 
As we builded, stone by stone, 

We must toll, unhbelped alone, 
Till the wall is overthrown, 


Hat remember ae we trv, 

Lighter every test goers by : 

Wading in, the streams grow deep, 
Toward the centre's downward sweep; 
ack ward turn, cach step ashore 
Shaliower is than that before, 


Ah, the precious years we waste 

Leveling what we raised in haste ; 

Doing what must be andone 

bre content of love be wont 

First across the gulf we cast 

K ite-bor ne threads, tH lines are praesed, 

And halitheutlds the bridge at lact! 
erential 


A Thief in the Candle. 


BY GEORGE MANVILL® FENN. 








BY THE AUTHOR OF “DOUBLE CUNNING,” 
“UNDER WILD #KIES,'" “‘ALUNG 
THE LINE "BENEATH THE 


SKA," KTC., ETG 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
‘*aY YOU'RE SORRY.’ 


ing the pistol back in bis breast mid 
staring at the boy, 

Then, snatching acover off a table, and 
oversetting 4 letter-weigher, "be threw the 
cloth over the body, where it Cay in the 
corner, and stood listening as the dank,foul 
reek of the powder diffused itself through 
thie revoni, 

“TL did not mean that. Tow did be find 
the way to open those doors?” 

He listened again, for therg were vuices 
outside and the sound of wheels; but ne 


|": EK young idiot!" panted Devick ,thrust- 


thing inere than was usual; and, knowing | 


how he bad contrived to deaden sound in 
every way possible in bin room, he felt ne 
fear of the sharp crack of the pistol exes 

Joy attention outside. 

Atanother tine, perhaps, he would have 
recalled ihe fact that be had left tue jnner 
window unclomed ; but it generally hap- 
pens in such cases that, aller taking every 
precaution a clever brain can suggest, there 
one hole leit through whoet detection 
creeps and punishment is dealt, 

Deviek'sdark eyes glanced suarply round 
and, avoiding the two tures on the Noor, 


they rested on the remuins of the broke 
bettie, 
“That will do,” he muttered, “AIL the 


better; and going to the bookeue, think. 
ing of how, when the fire in the tuboratery 
Durst its bounds, the spirit-sosked carpet 
would leap into light, he stopped short with 
hishand upon the shel, and turned to gaze 
at where the two boutes lay. 

He tmuet drag them in and conceal then 


there, he felt; but be could not do it. His 
nerve Was goue, 

“Lean't, he snarled. “Let them burn 
here.”’ 

He stood panting as he buttoved up his 


coat, and trying to think oul everything. 
Was all ready 7? 

Youu. 

The cab was atthe corner, 
Waiting In charge of the cases, 

Suppose he turned traitor, and carried off 
his treasure 7 

Hle dare not. 

Devick siniled, crossed quickly to the 
Apt where the carpet was soaked, tornsehied 
it, to find that his hand was quite wet, and, 
yolug to the chinmey-piece, be took a box 
of tnatehes from a niehe, turned, and was 
inthe actoft striking one when «a slight 
sound belbind tnuade hic start, as the trweck- 
case door Was thrustopen and a policeman 
entered, 

Devick bounded to the window, snatched 
aside the curtain, and threw up the mash, t+ 
see the liyht shining on the hatsot a couple 
jnore constables. 

Tearing open his coat, he dragged out and 
cocked his) pistol as he dushed to the 
leize door, whien struck lin agit was 
thrown back, and Tospector Markus e- 
tered, followed by Frauk Brand, Clara,and 
Potty Dee 

“Ties Deviek, T arrest you for murder! 


with tredye 


erled the tuspector, “Put down that pis- 
ti t’’ 

‘Caupse yout this was vour dotng t" 
era the wretched «mn, glaring round at 
Clare. 

“No, nol she shrieked, as she ran t- 
ward< hin: tne, Riee, l swear 1 have been 
trie f” 

\ areal 7, } fir ' ‘ 
: “ ad | 
”~ - ~ 
priest Live a" ic 5 mts 
ru pf ‘ 


(‘lara drew tack slowly, and a (wb f 


bovatladiny quater 


pan whe bad loved mee wee) merizel cbimar tient 


later ber eves os Be maw Live 


aud foreed dowtu tuto a chair, 


“No, Mr. Rice Devick," said the inepee 
tor, amrlly ; “J ve been on the look out fer 
you 4 tine now—firet for Slulen pools 


ony 


| business, now forthe murder of Edward 
Mareheli.”’ : 

“It's a lie!” cried Devick, wildly. 

“Retter wold your tongue,sir, The gaine’s 
op. Bill Rixon is taken, and be swears he 
maw Marshall come in here, and be never 
came out, We've got Burny Gedge Wo, and 
your easesin the cal),."" 

arne you! hised Devick. 

“And now there's this Dusiness,’’ said the 
inspector, “is he—"’ 

‘This waste Frank Brand, who was kneel 
ing beside Adam Kobson, aud he did not 
| fintwh bis sentence. 
| No,” sid Brand, rising. 

ned, tut be is alive.” 
“Timuk Heaven [’’ 
| Jt wae Ciaa’s voice, and ashe stood with 

her eyes closed, and ber lips moved for a 
| few tvnnents, 

Tew very 
bov 7" 

There wasa quick glances round as the 





quickly, “Where in tne 


door, where he had returned to stand sentry 
rained the eloth in the corner, and as he re- 
| vealed what was beneath it there was a wild 
shriek, and the little charwoman, who had 
renmained a trembling, unnoticed witness of 
the seene, rushed forward, to throw berself 
down and clasp the boy to her heart. 

“Heip! help! help! <A doctor!" 
ered, 

“Pont, don't, auntie,’ suid the boy, fee- 
beiv. ** Yeo beert.’’ 
| +49, wy boy f my boy 1" wailed the lit 
ltle woman, “Who did this? Who did 
| thie 7° 


| “*Sfe did.” said the 


ashe 





boy, feebly; “himn— 


Deviek-—a coward—he shot me. Where's 
inaster? He shot me—be did, Ali! you 
| bor 1°" 


“He's deal! he’s dead!’’ 
|’ My brave boy [”’ 

C'urme bine f ejaculated Devick. 

| Polly cexsed ber wailing suddeniy and 
turned upon bin, with the timid, shrinking 
llovk gone outof her eves as she glared 
| round at these inthe rovm, and then she 

alinost sirieked out— 

“You bear him, be curses bint now after 
whet be bas done, when he uas been « 
cure toy poor boy aod ine all my imiser- 

| ploie bite ft" 

‘Silence! roared Deviek, furiously. 

} ‘Silence 7 No! T will speak now! The 
| coward—the villain ! be has killed bis own 
| mony 0" 

| ‘There wae an awful silence in the rooiwn, 
Dhrokhenontly by « hearse, gasping sob, as 
Mice Devick started to his feet, in spite of 
the constables’ grasp, acd then sank back, 
| jivid of faee, as if he find ween of lead. 

In the iniiet of the silence Brand bent 
| down by the boy, cut away bis jacket, and 
exaiuinued bis wound, 

“Dol burt you, my 
Mrand, kindly. 

“Yes, sir—no, sir—noleo werry much," 
sald the poor bey, wildly. ‘ao on, sir; I 
weet tetiud, ” 

rand rapidly plugged a rather danger- 
ous wound inthe bev's shoulder, and he 
was helped into achair, where he lay Lack, 
with bis bead resting on Polly Dee's 
bor e-nmst. 

risall DP alie, sir? Jn 
me 7" he whimpered, 

“Kil vou? No! eried Brand, cheerily. 


it a-voing to kill 


“You have too suet pluck, my dear 
TL. aa 

“Have 1, sir 7" be said, smiling. 

“Yes; vou bore the dressing bravely for 
abovlike you,” 

“Did Jair? Well, Dam glad it won't 


Kill ioe, old wir',”” be said turning to Polly. 
OOD mbecrtaleben’t Like beites Go tee betty for kiting 
sree, SUL geo better, then.”’ 

*Vha.'’s right, my boy,” said Brand: “but 


don't talk,” for he noticed the boy's fever- 
bale excitement, 

ALL right, sie st TP won't.” 

The boy sutied, and then wineed with 





pain, but be suitled ayain as he saw hiss mio- 

|} thers anxious eves, and Brand turned to 

where Adan Robson was civing tokens of 
| seoovery, and begun bo tend bin, 

“Now then,” said the iospeetor: “we'll 
lave you sale, Mr. Devick,belore we search 
Chee tecrtame, 1f yoru please,” 

Devick winced, and was slowly rising, 
with Clara looking at hinsin an anguished 
way, ween the boy's voice sounded quite 
distinct as be said, iw feverish, excited 

| seeanner— 

| “Lasy, though, ishe really my own fa 

! timer ? , 


mrd, ebby | | want ts Soeak to him ‘lore 


“Yes, my darling, ves," sobbed Polly. 
1 + Ycnar cowes father.’ 

| estep ll’ cred Jack, sharply. “Hold 
| 

| 


16 Loren. 
Toe inspector similed and glanced at 
| brated, 
|} “Yes: let hin,” whispered the latter ; 
| 


teed Goon benny.” 

“You can speak to the boy, 
mpeetsrr, 

“Take meaway,” was the hoarse reply ; 
but as Deviek uttered the words he towed 
| fuvolustarily towards the chair where they 
that he eould get 
rice wir, tiewrly all prement mullerisg Creve 
Wheat they thought was beat produced by 
fisete mente 


said the in- 


bial placed Lie laoy, sep 


peertat, 


“Here, don't hold him,” erled the boy, 
‘uerd tami **hhe'’e miv father. H wis a 
taik f ~s fathi witli A frie ; 
, 7 ’ 
a 
j ~ - 4 iy ‘ ~ 
i t re 
| 4 ~ ra 
; 
| 4 j 


Wether, my darling!’ sol bed poor 


V ‘ 

“Weill, Lalius thought you was,"’ aiid 
Doe, messtitenyg. ADL right, old pod You 
weet. Lwant to talk t+ bin ‘lore he 
Kom, 


Poily put ber apronto her ¢€yes,and as 


conmable who had entered by the farther | 


THE SATURDAY EVENING 


“Badly stun- | 


; 


wailed Polly. | 





POST. 











she too drew back Brand advanced and felt | He lifted Jack in his arma ard bore him 


the boy's pulse. 

“Only a few minutes, Jack,” 
“and then you must be quite silent. 
must not talk." 

“All right, doctor; I won't say much: 
on’y I never bad wo fatuer afore, and I 
warts lates Just for a minute or two.” 

Brand drew back to atiend Reotson, and 
the inspector, keeping a watehful eye on his 
man, ood back with the rest, but ready to 
spring forward if needed, by any atlenpt 
at suicide of spite, while the (wo men by the 
door were as watgitul. 

“Are they all gone away?" said Jack, 
faintly. 

Devick stood with his back to the win- 
dow, looking down upon the boy, his brow 
wrinkled, awl acurieas glare in his eyes 
that betokened tmischiet. 

He wedded, 

“Father '" sal the boy, huskily. 

Devick started violently, aud his teeth 
gleamed whitely between his parted ,ips. 

“Shake bands with me, father,”’ said the 
boy, piteouslsy ; “notmy right; it’s all like 
being o fire. T’other one.” 

Devick neither spoke nor made a move- 
nent. 

“You'll suake hands with ine, won't you 
father ?’’ whispered the boy. 

“Curse you! no!" hissed 
what you've brougitine to,’ 

“Onl wailed the boy. “No, no; not 
yet!" he cried, as besaw that Brand was 
aivanemg. “L'il be very quiet, sir, Justa 
minute, sir.’’ 

Brand drew back again, 

“Arn’t vou surry you shot: me, father ?"’ 
whispered the bov, with a sob. 

“Curse you,no!l I wish I 
you !" hissed Devick, 

Deon 't—don't say that, father 1" sobbed 
the bey. “I didn't know; and Mr. Retseon 


he said, 
You 


Devick. ‘See 


had killed 


| wasalways werry good to me, and I wanted 


land they saw hia draw the hand he 


to heip tin. Sav you'resorry you shotine 
father.” a 

As Le spoke, he stole ont his left hand 
tinidly and get hold of Devick's; and at 
the ouch they sawa shiver pass through 
the man, as if some tender chord bad been 
touecLed, 

His face bezan to work inspite of his ef- 
forts, 

“Say you're sorry you shot me, father— 
betore vou gol whispered the boy again; 
held 


| nearer and nearer, Devick yielding it now 


jad—much 7 said | 


till Jack could bis wounded 
breast, 

‘There was a spark of human nature left 
in Devick's heart, bardened ashe was. He 
strogyled to smother it out, but at that 
touch it flashed upintoa warn glow that 
shone from bis eves, and, with a wild,gasp- 
ing ery, he sank upon his Knees before the 
boy and clasped hin to lis heart. 

“Ab! sivhed Jack, as he bent down till 
his lips rested on the dark bead buried in 
his breast; “l knowed you were.” 

Then be glaneed quickiy round, to see 
thatthe wemen were sobbing, and that 
Brand had turned away his head,while one 
ofthe constables was blowing his nose 
violently, the other looking at the ceil- 
stig. 

The inspector was frowning and biting 
lius lip. 

Jack drew along breath as he bent down 
With asharp Loudon bey's look, and, plac- 
ing his lips cluse to Devick’s car, he whis- 
ered — 

“They ain't han’cuffed you, father. 
this’ purprme. Getup, slow, and 
hands, Then tarn quick, 
open—bhook it '—cut {"’ 


jay it on 


I did 
sShieke 
The window's 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
His LAST CHANCE, 


ise Devick Into new lite; and, cheek- 
ing the genuine emotion that thrilled 
bent down and 
then, with a 


\ er Jack's words seemed to galvan- 


los veins, be rome slowly, 
hissed the bey, turned, and 


| 
' 





| No one else can save her. 


out of the room into the bail, threw open 
the doorand rar out into the street. “Cab!” 
he shouted. *Quick ! Here, some one bold 
thie toy I” 

A crowd was gathering tast,and plenty of 
willing hands were ready tw heip him. 

Freed of his load, be run tack to find his 
nen caréying out Robson, who was «till in. 
sensitie, while Brand was bearing Clara, 

They were only justin time, tor a tre. 
mendous report came now frow the library 
the lnwkesses were dushed out, and in so 
many mements the room was a massot fur- 
ious, cadliien fire, winel Mashed rlong the 
carpet, leaped trom the open window, and 
tore cut inte the hall. - 

Crash—rmar—crash! «explosion after ex. 
plosion driving the spectators back ; and it 
was evident that the place was doomed, the 
tire spreading with inconceivable ragidity. 

“Hore, what is it?” cried the inspector, 
forcing bis way to the centre of a knot 
where a woman could be seen struggling, 
the glare of the many-tinted flames making 
the scene as light as «lay. 

“Woman, are you mad?” cried Brand, 
clinging to her. 

“Nol she cried, flercely ; “are you? 
Loose ime! T ssemst geo f°" 

“To your death ?” cried Brand, 

“Well,” she sail, hoarsely, “what then ? 
Leone me, I say! 
Grace Robson isin that burning house 1’ 

Brand's bands dropped to his sides, and 
Clara Marlow sprang across the pavement 
and up the steps. 

The inspector made a dash at her clothing 
as she passed the door, and was then flung 
sidewise, Braud having struch azainst hii 
in passing, for he too had dashed on,follow- 
ing Clara into what seemed a pit of fire, 
while the crowd uttered a shriek of horror, 
and then subsided into an awe-stricken si- 
lence. 

A couple of policemen were at the inspec- 
tor's side inamoment, and he turned tu 


| them, saying, bhoarsel y— 








mound like that of a panther, be was at the | 


Window —out upon the eill-—and as the in- 
spector’s bands clutched at him, he made a 
tremendous leap, cleared the area, and 
lighted on the sharp rusted spikes of the 
railings! 

The shriek be uttered was bardly human 


a8 thev saw bins weithe there horribly tor a | 


few suoments, and then thrust hicself off, 
with bands and feet acting together, us he 
was doubled tn a leap. 

Tien be made a final effort to leap on to 
the puvement, but fell backwards, turning 
over and planging headlong tito the area 
Wit) asicheulig erasin 

Tiere «as an awful silence, then the rush 
of feet,and a couple of policemmen scaled the 
area gate and dashed down the steps, 

*e¢peot deisns 7° 
ly, a8 be leaned trom the window, 

“Yes, cnne up trou below, ina 
voice ; and then there 
“Ugh a 

“Well : whatis it ?"’ 

** Dem 2°’ 

Ciara Marlow uttered a wild shriek asthe 


hoarse 
Was 4 shuddering 


word reached her ears, while the wounded 
bey wave ulierance to a piteous, sobbing 
wail, ashe sank back ou his imother’s 
breast 

**¢ Diy ° ea moaned, “what lave I 1 e? 
I wantedtog 

Ava is 4 1us n 

q) sir! lIlere! By George! there's 
&>' net ywr Z, pecried, asta du ex 
\? “ eaine trom: behind the b ok case, if 
toen another aud anotuer, “I did reckon 


on Searchitng this shop, bul the place is on 
fire.”’ 

Iie ran to the window. 

‘Two inen in here directly! he ered, 
Then, running vack, ‘iby Gourge !1'll save 
that buy.’’ 


“LT can't do it, wy lads. I’vea wife and 
bairus.”’ 

The nen nade no answer, but gazed with 
hint tn astupetied way at the flames that 
were now beginning to appear at the first- 
floor windows, the glasexplitting and full- 
ing with a musical tinkle on the pave- 
ment. ’ 

Just then there was the sound of wheels, 

“The engines !" shouted a shrill voice. 

“No, no!’ cried another ; “they're taking 
him as fell down the area to the ’ursepittie. 

There was again the sound of wheels, and 
cries of “Fire engines—the engines !”’ 

But it was anather cab, in charge of a 
couple ¢ bearing away poor 
Jack and Rotson, both insensibiso now to 
the terrible scene being enacted. 

For Devick tad formed this plans well, 
and, without the final touch he intended to 
give, the super-heated furnace bad at last 
affected the spirits of wine. 

A #topper had flown out, the laboratory 
was filled with inflammable vapor, and 
spirits and chemicals burst into explosion 
aud flane with tremendous rapidity, once 
started, such a central core of fire duoming 
the house to certain destruction, no matter 
de power oulside might be brought to 
eur. 

That furnace had done duty for its owner 
once in hiding the evidence of a criime, but 
he never felt satisfied that every trace was 
gone,for he knew how ashes could be sifted 
and chemicsls and inicrscopes applied to 
stains. 

Hence it wasthat he had designed the 
— uf the place when vubliged tw 

er, 

That it destroyed no more was kis fallure 
Ot bois wiser. 

The crowd that surrounded the burning 
house needed ne efforts on the part of the 
police, whe were tustering fast, to keep 
them out of danyer, for tie flames that 
darted frous the trout windows and deor 
were now augmented suddenly by a fresh 
explosion, which seemed to come from  be- 
low, as the area windows were driven out, 
and the flames rose from the busement with 
4 hissing roar. 

On all ian 's people backed the far side of 


| the roa to crane their necks and watch the 


| upper windows, as frou time to time the 


roling clouds of suseke were wafted aside, 
and the glass glistened in the ruddy glow of 


| the leaping tougues of fire. 


“See ’our 7?” 

The question was asked a dozen times by 
Voices hoarse With emotion, for it wag ex- 
pectod, tuement by moment, iat the two 
who had plunzed inte the fiery furnace 
would appear directly beating out the panes 
iro 4008 upper window, amd breath was 
heid and ears strained tw catel the tirst bor- 


| rible shrie« tor help. 


‘cerned the inspector, excited- | 
| Swaying crowd, whose eyes could 


Then, amidst the wild excitement of the 
be sec 
glittering aud flashing iu the light, tue po- 
lice ipade Uieir way into the bouses on 
either side, lo appear at upper windows,gaz- 
ing out at the raging fire, butonly to dis- 
appear and be axgsin seen much higher 
Up 

“It'< no god! t's no good !"" groaned one 
Of the spectators, «They were overcome 
directiv by the fire and smoke betore they 


i Chrotugis tial possage, “Al! it's of no 
i 

% 

biiis 6 t 1 au sta rst of cheer 

M4 4™ ® ; ome a) S Calist 

a clint ‘ ul F gicelei M4 

a5 Il loower 1 alee Ve tlhe erowiel, 

But when Ss 100 prorsts ninfront ofthe 
Lec otatees Cine sppens tts eclanet ye Kept it back inthe 
Hiddlie cof tue raelway, for there was me 


one Visible t» save, and bad it been piteled 
aAzuinst the rividv-looling waile, with its 
tp ins mio Chose deus- clouds of sinoke 
that reiled op, woud buse heen cut 
througls try the tierce rus of Mains in a 


} iu nute. 
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“You shouldn't bave let her go 
ed a woinan, a8 the inspector came panting 
out of the house on the lelt, afler a vain ei- 
fort to reach the roof, 

Hle made no answer; but ran to the next 
hoase. 

Meanwhile the hope that a face would be 
seen at one or other of the windows grew 
more faintas the fire grew much more 
fierce. ‘ 

The whole of the lower part was one 
glowing furnace, and as the awe-stricken 
spectators gazed they could now and then 
ave the tongues of orange flame licking 
their way through the ceiling of the draw- 
ing room, till masses of plaster seemed to 
curl and cruinble off, leavinga great Lole, 
through which they roared us if it wore a 
chimney. 

Then the windows that were black be. 
f re burst into light, shivered, and flew out; 
there was a momentary glimpse of fire run- 
ning up and enveloping bea curtains, and 
turning a great four-post bedstead into a 
cage of orange hue, and then the second- 
floor windows were pouring out their quota 
of smeke and sparks, which rose bigh in 
the murky night, and flukes of burning 
tinder eddied and danced ina whirlwind 
of bot air, like sheets of beaten guld-leaf, 
till they were borne away. 

By this tine three engines in their scar- 
let war paint were on the spot, realy to do 
battle by pitting one element against un- 
other ; but there were delays, 

There was abundance of water at the New 
River beard hard by, and its pipes rau close 
at hand, but the turneock could not be found 
and though the hose was screwed together, 
and the shining copper branches were held, 
and the cheering nen stood ready to bear 
the long horizontal handles of the engines 
up and down with sonorous clank, valuable 
minutes elapsed in which the fire charged 
all throught the rafters of the attic floors ; 
and directly after it seemed there was a 
inimic wartarein the roof, as what sounded 
very much like a sbarp fusiiade could be 
heard. 

Slates crashed and flew, the copper nails 
that held them burned like rocket-stars of 
violet hue, and a silver raia of inolten lead 
began to run. 

“Hurrah !’’ 

At last three spurts of water, following the 
heavy clank, clank of the engines, and, as 
the water rushed into the buftning bouse 
through the open glowing windows, vhere 
wasa loud angry hissing among the tire 
dragons busy at their work ; but, save that 
clouds of steam began to mingle with the 
red sinoke, no effect was produced, for the 
fire was in full possession of the house, and 
every moment portions of roof and floor 
kept dropping tLrough from top to bottom 
to feed the furious furnace at the base. 

Crash ! a mass of raiters. 

Another crash, and tue top floor had a'l 
gone. 

Again acrash, a volley, a roar, and the 
rest of the roof was down ainong the flames 
hissing rafters hanging by one end from the 
party walls, and the simokeand = sparks 
and burning embers one huge funnel 
formed by the gutted house, through which 
to roar. 

There was no cheering now, but an oniin- 
ous silence, broken only by the hissing of 
the steain, as the firemen worked to keep 
flaines trom spreading to right and left, 
while the crowd discussed the probability 
of the calcined bones of the victiins being 
found when the ashes had been cooled. 





“And that won’t be fora couple of days,”’ | 


said one of the spectators, watching curious- 
ly a little inan in black who was busily tak- 
ing notes for the article he meant to pen 
about the ‘‘Disastrous fire in Clerkenwell. 
Loss of six lives. Thrilling scenes.” 

For he had been informed that three peo- 
an had been burned to death, aad three 

illed by leaping froin the windows—not 
but the he 


an accurate account, nearest 


could get in the confusion ; white the local | 


color given to the struggle om the doorstep, 
when two people rusbed through the flaines 
to save the third,was perfectly transpontinue 
in the theatre’s best Thespian days. 





CHAPTER XXXIII. 
A DIFFICULT RESCUE. 


J HEN Frank Brand entered the burn- 
\ ing house, he was met by a scorch- 
ing rash of flane and astifling vol- 
une of sinoke, through which he dahed— 
how, he knew not, only that‘he was im- 
— by some force within him to risk his 
ife to save one whom he atill loved in se- 
cret, though he believed her uuwortby of 
bis love. 

It was an affair of moments, with his 
brain stunned, as it were, by the horrible 
thought that the girl whose sweet face and 
wistful eyes ever haunted hiin was in that 
burning building,and he blindly rushed on 
to stumble and fall beavily as he struck 
against the stairs. 

As he rose, he found that he had passed 
the flaines,which roarea froin the open door 
behind hitn on bis left; but the sinoke was 
suffocating, and he crouched down again 
where the air was purer, and tried to gather 
his senses togetLer aud to think bow tw act 
—wihere to go. 


and crackling 


Bebind hii were the roar 

f burning wood ; over his r » 
wreaths of smnoke were 4 
be heard st« ps, audgda very rs¢ yas] - 
panting, which he knew ry . \ 
come from the woman whois he bad 
lowed. 


Aud now the calin of desperation caine 
over him, and be realized his positiou and 
what he was called upon to do. 

He only took a moment to make up bis 
inind how w act, and then, gathering hiin- 
self together and inhaling a long breath,le 


rg Sprang u> the first flight of stairs, 


!”’ shriek- 





. | — 
There was a window before him, and | upen a roaring turnac: of fire and aimoke, 


quick as lightning, he tried to throw 
the sash, 

Fortunately, it yielded, and a rush of 
pure air followed, 
wee for the fire, but it was new life to 

iin. 

He sprang up two flichts, and there was 
another window, which g@tuck fast; but he 
beat out several panes, apd again drank in 
new life and strength, th cool night air for 


up 


the moment inastering the sincke that was 
slowly rolling up the stalrease. 

He rau on, passing roowy doors dimly seen 
through the vapor that was thickening lust, 
while the loud crackling below sinote upon 
his ear, and told of escape in that way being 
barred. 

But he took no heed of the warning, for 
always above him there was the hoarse 
panting of the woman ascending still. 

What floors he had passed he did not 
know, but he knew that be must be high 
up, for he had opened or broken three 
windows, and Grace must, he felt, be suine- 
where there. 

Suddenly the sound above him ceased, 
and he stopped and shouted, but there was 
no reply. 

He ran up another flight, reached a Iand- 
ing, and, there in the darkness, fell head- 
long over something stretched in his path. 
Gathering himself up, he felt about him, 
and touched a cold dainp face, 

Was it Grace, or the wuiman whoin 
had followed ? 

There was no ineans of telling but by the 
touch ; and his hands strayed over the face 
and then grasped the hands,he cried ‘Not!’ 
in a hoarse voice he did not know for his 
own, for he had touched a wedding-ring. 

He tried to raise the woman; he shook 
ner ; he calied to her to speak, but without 
avail; and, with the sinoke half stifling 
him,he ran his bands about the walls,fuund 
two doors, and dashed them open. 

“Grace ! Grace!’ he shouted ; but there 
was no answer; one window was wide open 
and it gavo him renewed life and giant 
strength. 

She was not there. 
Was there another floor, or was he at the 
of the house ? 
fe ran back to the landing, where he 
heard « low moan, and he knelt down and 
shouted to the woinen again ; but could ob- 
tain no reply, and, darting on,he feit about 
again in the darkness, and uttered 4 huarse 
crv of satisfaction. 

His hands bad lit upon another door, but 
it was locked, 

He tried to kick it open, but it was too 
strong,and though he beat upon the panels, 
there was no response, 

He turned to his companion again, for 
they were moments of lile or death,and the 
atinosphere was getting so stifling that, asa 
last resource, be dragged her into the room 
with the open window, aud held Ler where 
she could breathe. 

It was like a respite, standing there with 
the door closed, but he could hear the 
crackling and roar of flames frou below, 


he 


to 





/ through which he could Just see the faces 
| of the crowd, 


There was no escape there, and he ran 
back, to find Grace struggling to her feet, 
and as, in the darkness, te caught ber ari 
she uttered « wild shriek. 

“Help! help!" 

“Ilush !—Grace!—Mias Robson !" 

“You Mr. Brandl!’ she cried, asshe clung 
tohim. “Oh! save me—sive me from that 
inan 

Her words sent a glow through 
Brand as he held her tightly to tim. 

“T'd give my lifé for yours !" he eried, 
passionately ; and, forgetful of all eise, he 
bent over her and whispered, hoarsely, 
“How could you @eceive ne 8), when you 
knew my love ?” 

*Deceive you?’ she said, wonderingly. 
“Oh, Mr. Brand !—1 ?" 

‘Grace !"" he cried, for there was that in 
her voice and in her clinging, trusting ways 
that was like a revelation to him, and he 
ciusped her more tightly and all unresist- 
ingly to bis breast. “1 aim mad,” he whis- 
pered, hoarsely. “We havea greater dan- 
wer than that man to encounter. Grace, 
my child the place is on fire.’ 

“Yeu; I knew it,” she anid. “Il have 
known it for what has seemed an bour of 


| agony—a prisoner locked up here.” 


“But there is sowie way on tothe reof ?" 

1) don't know,” she said, sadly. “I have 
been shut up here,” 

* By Devick ?” eried Brand, with a flash 
of suspicion even then—his heart was so 
sore. 

“No, by his wife, I think—to keep me 
from kim. Tcanpot tell vou, more, Tue 
fire! I am afraid to die.” 

“You shall not die, my darlin 
love 1’ he panted. Quick! out bere, 
must be some way to the roof,”’ 

He lefther fora moment, and uttered a 
ery of joy, for he had, in the darkest corner 
of the landing, found the narrow upright 
ladder, and, mounting it his head came in 
coutact with the ianioee, which he threw 
back. 

“Saved I he cried, hastily descending, 
and holding out his hand, 

She mounted trembling behind him, and 
the next minute they were on a square 
pateh of leads, with the s..oke and sparks 
rising before and bebind them, and appar- 
ently no way of escape, for the roof went 
down suddenly from where they stood, 

‘There !"’ he cried; ‘‘we can breathe here, 
Good heavens !"’ 

“Wiatis it ?'’ she cried, as he started 
from her. “Don't leave me, Mr. Brand !"’ 

“Taunust! Tmust ! he groaned. “Don’t 
stir from here, uuless I don’t come back” 

oC Diy 9°” 

“It [do not, you must let yourself drop 
down there on to that next roof. Therethe 


—iny 
Grhere 


reflection makes it lighter.”’ 
| Don’t leave me!" she sobbed, clinging 


| to hii. 


and, looking out, he saw that the fire was | 


rushing froin the lower part, apparently in 
the basement, 

How were they to escape, ho asked hiin- 
selt, aven it he tound Grace Robson ? 

There was only one of the two ways—to 
mmake a leap on to so:ne roof below, or to 
reacl, the topof the house, and gain the 
next. 

It was intoastifling reek of heat and 
sinoke, and he would have dashed back, 
only that he had kicked against something, 


: ' 
and, going down on his hands and knees, 


he searched about and found what he knew 
it was—the key that must have dropped 
from Clara Marlow’'s hand when she was 
overcome, 

With a ery of joy he felt for the door—for 
the loeck—and ina tew moments the door 
was open,and there was another—evideully 
an attic—staircase. 

Ile dashed up, shouting “Grace!” 
he reached the topthere was a taint 
froin so:newhere in answer. 

Tnuere wasaskvlightabove bim giving him 
a tew dim ravs that showed thiuia door to 
nght and left, and dashing one open there 
was a burst of fresh air once more, but no 
one answered his call as he rushed across 
and beat out some panes. 

Then, running back, he kicked in 
other door, throwing hiumself against it 
with such force that it was driven from the 


cry 


and as | 


the | 


hinges, and there, pale and trembling,stood | 


Grace Robson, clutehing a table, on which 

stood an unsnuffed, ygultered- down candle, 
“Grace !"’ he cried. 

your life! Why are you here?” 

“Jama prosoner ! she said taintls ; 
she re-led and woutd have fallen 
not dashed forward and caught her 
arins, 

“My poor,trembling lainb !” be muttered 
as he held her to his breast. “How IT could 
bave loved vou had vou been true!’ 

For the moment be forget their peril in 


and 


in his 


| his joy at holding ber in bis arms, and, for- 


yelling everyti.ing—her apparentiv w Hlinng 
flignt with Devick, her want of self-respect 


and Jove tor hiau.—he clasped her tore 

tightly, and for the first tine in bis life his 

lips souviit bers, and be kissed thew pas- 
w A , ar 
anid, Léa . ~ | a) 

d pway, he laid era vr. 

He had not thrown open the window, but 
this he now did, breathing tore freely, 
and, alter satisfving liitmse:f that he could 
not eserape lo the roof from there the ran it 
gud across the landing to the other little 
attic. 

Tiis was the frout and | ked dow! 


“Quck! quick ! for | 


had he | 


“Lam only a woman. IT used nut 
to be so cowardly, but Tin afraid.” 

“My darling!" he whispered, “I have lett 
that unhappy woman below, I must save 
her. 

“No, no!’ she cried, 
your death. You shall not go!" 


“—T must,’ be said. ‘<srace, loose my | 
hands.’’ 

“No, no!” she cried. ‘Frank —dear 
Frank—I love you so! I could vot bear 
DB iad 


“You could not bear for me to be such a 
coward that I lett a woman to perish,’ be 
said, firinty, removing her clinging bands 
and pressing them to bis lips, 

“But the fire is ris ng horribly. 
going to your death.” 

He made no reply, but kissed her once 
passionate’ y on the lips, 

The next moment he was down the steps, 
but bad hardly reached the stifling black 
floor when she was down by his side, 

“You mad girl!’ be cried; **whatare you 
doing here?” 

“ff you are to die, we will die together,” 
she sail. softly. *‘(uick! where is the 
woman ?” 

Brand paused foratnoment, and then de- 


You are 
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house in the next street, afer a perilous 
‘journey over sloping roofs, and wany s 





Frank | 





pause to rent. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE DOUCTUR'S BILL. 


1 RACE ROBSON said that doctor never 
( tollod harder tosave life than did 

J Frank Brand over her father, who 
Was inore than once very near tie border- 
line that divides here from the dark, iny ste- 
rious there} but science won. 

The young doctor said though, that acience 
was beaten by nature and camomile tea in 
the cure of young Jack, 

He was tery bad for a time,but as soon as 
he got the turn he became unmanageable, 
for he could not be kept in bed; his ban- 
dages could net be kept on; and his mother 
was consanutly drenching him with camo. 
ile tea, an Jntusion she prepared in’ Mera, 
Robson's kitchen, and a big black pot was 
going night and day. 

Not that Jack liked it, but alter a tight he 
ulways gave way. 

“The old woman allus began to ery if I 
a, take it,” he said, “and sol allus 
did.”* 

Clara Marlow, at her own wish, as soon as 
she wns sufficiently recovered, was placed 
ina fly, keeping her destination a secret ; 
and, at Grace's prayer, every idea of prus- 
ecution was given up. 

She had her reasons for this, and they 
were connectod with long watchings at the 
unhappy woman's bedside. 

What took place there was (irace’s secret, 
and was mot told, 

There wap plenty stir about the catastrophe 
in Counter Street, and the papers were tull 
of accounts of death and escapes, and then 
for a time the affair was forgotten. 

It cropped up about a tmonth later, «hen 
two men, Barnet Gedge and W illiau: Rixen, 
were on tflal for burglary, and there was 
BOE tnention Of the litthe house that had 
belonged to Rice Devick,the value of which, 
and the plunder seized by the police in ign- 
ots of gold and silver, went somewhere, 


| though it is doubtful whether the original 
| owners received their share, 





In theme days there was sickness and 
trouble enough in the Robsonw’ bome, but 
a year later, whon health and prosperity 
were there—the latter from the result of 
Adam's chemical research—in the days 
when Polly Dee moved busily about the 
place ana little housekeeper, in black and 
a widow's cap, and would werry the cook 


}and housemaid by doing a good deal of 


“Tt is like going to | 





| cancelled with 


scended quickly to the door at the foot of | 


the attic stairs,and throwing this open,there 
wasa yush of heatand suoke that nearly 
suffocated him. 

‘Back, Grace, for your life 1’ hoshouted, 
and, dashing to it, he stagyered into the 
room: where Clara Marlow lay, and dragyed 
her to the door, 

Here he straggled up and looked wildly 
round tor help, but there was none; and 
as he gazed down at the roof of the house 
below, the distance seemed terrible. 

He could have made a bold jump bitnself, 
but the women ? 

As he came back to where Grace crouched 
beside Clara Marlow she looked up at him 
with a piteous face that seemed radiant in 
the glow reflected from the fire, 

“Must we?’ she whispered,asshe grasped 
hi¢ hand and pressed it to ber lips. “It 


)} would be so hard now.” 


“No,” be said, asa thought struck hitn. 
“You could escape,’’ she said, with a wist- 


ful look, *Good-byve.”’ 

(p00d-bye !’ he said, siniling down at 
her upturned face. ‘Grace, you don't 
Know tine vet. 

Hle went the trap, and, leaning in, the 
rus f si 1 hot alr drove in ba 

ay ‘ ir Tha? 4 
, is 
‘ an | raged [ A ‘ 

i mir and crack “x, there caine a shout, 

ani te his groatjoy he saw a policeman com- 


ing along tue rools of the Luuses pity yards 
away. 

The rest were easy. 

They were arfe ! 

But the roof had fallen bef 


low bad been borne duw~ut 


re (‘lara Mar- 


i6@ mare Ul 


| and 


4 | 


their workK—when voung Jack was getting 
on—bad'y, hie tmaster sald--at school,where 
he was lank 4 upon as # pupil with tremen- 
Gdous prospects, 

Adam Robson said tothe young doctor, 
for about the tiNieth time— 

“My dear Brand, when am TI to have in 
your bill? I do s want w ve out of 
debt."’ 

“Well,” aaid Brand ; ‘the fact is I have 
not liked to present it, for you all gave me 
a deal of trouble, and it is very extravagant 
indeed,’”’ 

“Ifitisa thousand pounds I can pay it, 
eh, wile ?” ssid Robson, proudly, 

“Yes,Mr. Brand,’’ said Mra. Robson, “and 
we will.”” 

“Come, that’s refreshing,” said Brand, 
smiling; ‘for though T have bad some luck, 
I do not want to be pail.’’ 

“When will you let ine have the account, 
then ?"’ 

“Oh! IT hardly know.” 

“Then I shalf pay you without,” said Rob- 
son, clapping him onthe shoulder, “1 shall 
take it out, and charge for medical attend. 
ance, one thousand pounds!" 

“Pish !"’ cried Brand, contemnptuously. 
“Ten thousand! would not pay for what I 
did.”’ 

Hiusband and wife looked troubled, and 
exchanged ylanoos, while Grace hall rose 
from her seat, with a pained jook in her 
eyes, 

“There aro some debts that cannot Le 
money, Mr. Robson,” said 
Brand, gravely. “Tie is one,”’ 

“True,” said the goldsmith, 
we are grateful; indeed 
Brand.” 

“Then pay ine as you should !’’ he cried, 


quietly ; 
we are 


“How? What shall Ido?” 

“Pavine in kKinor kind," said Brand, 
laughing. “No money. I must have a 
slave. 


(;race’s oyes brightened as she read his 
ineaning, and thev brightened more, and 
then grew solt with lears, as lie took her 
hand, passed one ari round ber, and led 
herup tothe elder couple. 

“T want this hand for my payment," 
said HKrand, gravely ; “this, aud no other, 
lor wy practice will well affora for me to 
keep a wile.” 

Adain Robson paid him like a man. 

. = o a * 

Taney never saw Clara Marlow again, but 
the secret of her retreat was public property 
a couple of years later, When her brother 
was promecuted for detaining at his estab- 
lishinent a sane person whose relatives do- 
clared that he was deinented. 


It then eame out that Clara kept the 
doct ros Linnie. J 
- 7 . 7 * fe 
" aperity 
af a 
at = 4 
“ would week Up, he w al i i was 
speaking Of the light of life.” 
[THE END. |] 
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A PALATKA (Flia.) tnan, while duck. 
Shooting the olber day, Was Knocked over. 
board bya ‘*kick” of his guu,aud uarrowly 
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AFTER A LITTLE WHILE. 





BY? w. &. 
—_—_—_-_—__—_— 
After a litkle @hile, 
Though youth te bright, old age te dreary, 
Wayworn we rest . in life are weary, 
Awd pass to that shadow land. 
The great bu their zreatness «ill pass away, 
The poor and the bumble as well as they, 
After a little ehile 


After a little while, 
Though the thtes may cearciess ebd and Bow, 
And the seasons come and seasons go, 
Yet «© pass to that shadow land. 
The Klee Ill step from his regal throne 
To Join that throng to the great enkaown, 
: After a little while. 


After a little while, 
Thoech our lives be sanshine, of may be tears, 
Yet the end will comer, when the night appeara, 
And *« pase te that shadow land. 
Like a watelet lost on a storm-tossed sea, 
The bar’ and bis seng will forgotten be— 
After alittle while, 


Atvera little while 
The sands of life «fll be runniag low, 
Ard the lebeored paler beat falut and slow, 
Then @e past te that shadow land. 
W Ul the ef eds roll Leck to a world of lieht, 
And Ube dav -etar rive from that darksome night, 
AMer a litth while? 
a <a 


A Wife's Martyrdom. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A BROKEN WEDDING 
RING,” “THORNS AND BLOSSOMA,” 


“WICH LOVED MIM BEST?” 
RTC., ETC. 
——) 
CHAPTEK XXX.—[Continvep } 
vHE simply kissed her mother and as- 
\ eured her that she would do bor best to 
i. ) eountort ber and brighten ber desolate 
lite. 


“1 regret it most bitterly,” continued the 
hapless lady. “As you have said to me 


often, we were very happy, ny darling,yeu | 
I bad your father's | 


and L, by oureel ves. 
loving memory ana you ; and Teannotthink 
why Laas gailty of go rash an act Oh, 
Angel, why did cou let me do it? Why did 
you not prevent it? Timust have been mad! 

was free, happy; | could do as T would, go 
where Lechose; | was wistress of ny 
fortune; T bad no cruel pain as now 
gnawing at my heart. 
I repent!" 

Angela could only whisper words of love 
and Coméort to her unhappy mother, 

Lady Laura caught ber daughter's hands 
In her own, 

“Angela, she said, “you must do some- 
thing totelp ime. Leannot bear this) life, 
Think of some way in which IT can escape, 
oh, think, tay darling!" 

But, alag, there was no way of escape ! 
The chams which the unhappy lady had 
forged for herself could be broken ouly by 
death, 

“} look around mein vain," she contin- 
ued, "Oh, Angel, can you who jiove me 
think of no means of escape for me? My 
tiisery driving mei mad. Oh, why has 
Heaven punished me so hardly?" 

Angela could have told) her miserable 
mother that her warriage was never likely 
to turn out well, for she bad married a man 
vot tor his speatiess honorer his: excellence 
of character, but for his) personal appear- 
ance, Knowing althe same time that his 
reputation was botofthe best, 

low could such a marriage be blessed or 
prosper ? 
herself; but Lhis was aot tbe tine lo say as 
much to her mother. 

“lL knew the time would come when ! 
should mot be able to bear io any longer, 
and now it bas come T cried her lady ship, 
witha ring of despair in her volce. “Oh, 
Angel, what can you do to help me?” 

“LT am afraid lean do but lithe, mamina 
dear.’ 

“] cannot stay here, Angel,” her ladyship 
whispered—‘shere, where my rival is; f 
tnust go away from here.’ 

“T will go with you, mamma, You shall 
not recnain here to be tortured and made 
miserable, but shall go back to our dear old 
bome, Where we can be happy.” 

“Aud leave bin, Angela,”’ queried the 
unhappy lady, “leave the Catan 7" 

“Tt seem to me you must do 80, mamina, 
lt vou wish to have any ooufort, vou must 
leave Lian foratime He does not study 

ou, ° 

“Is there no other way, Angela? Is there 
nething you can tuink of, no plan you can 
suguett except that T° 

«My darting mother, I can see no other,” 
she replied. “It makes yon very unhappy 
to see the Captain's great friendship for 


ever 


. 


Miss Rane; but, as we cannot send ber | 


away, the only thing ts for us to go,’ 
Lady Laura besitated for some moments, 
True, her busband made her very bappy, 
lhe Gatsed fer the greatest of Dalu and wits. 
ery. yet sire lowed bier still.’ 
“It is torture to be with him,'’she sighed, 


“bot w iit tet be greater turture still to 
be wit t - bon 

} s ‘ —% a nA la 4 r 
t 4 » A ‘ 6 a4 awer al 
; ~ ' ¥ 7 } 4 Be vy CY 4 
you suffer now It is daliv and vur'¥ tor 
tur you have 1! respite. That which 
grieves vou & much is Gontinualiv under 
your notree : bet awav from here other | 
things would claim vour notice.” 


“You are rizhbt, Ange!,”’ said Lady Laura, 
“It will be best to go away, I would go 
anvwhere rather than reimain here to suffer 
«sl bave recently. This visite Brighton, 


own | 


Oh, Angel, I repeut, | 


It was i possible, Angela told | 
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whieb I had hoped would be a pleasan, one 
will be remembered with pain.’’ 

“We will goto Road ase. marnma ; 
you shall not stay bere a day longer.” 

“Will the Captain Le angry ?"' asked her 
ladyship timidiy. 

“[ dona think that need concern us, 
mamima,"’ replied Angela “We must 
think of you, not of him. Make up your 
min |) go lack to Reod Abbey ta worrow, 
I will teil the Captain you are going, aud I 
will alem tell him why. * 

Lady Laura wastired of her misery, yet 
uncertain asto whether the course she was 
going to take would not make ber u.ore 
wretched, 

She wanted to be away from ber husbana 
yet with miserable tenacity ber beart clung 
to hie. 

At last she decided to adopt Angela's sug- 
gestion and yo to Rood. 

For some tine mother and daughter dis- 
cussing their plans and arrangements. Now 
that she had arrived at a decision, Lady 
Laura grew calmer, and at last Augela per- 
suaded her to retire to rest. 

“Have vo fear mauina,” she said enorwur- 
agingly ; “wou aball not be troubled again, 

u-imorrow we will go back to the dear old 
home, Oh, would to Heaven iy father 
were there to welcome us !"’ 

“You will tell the Captain, Angel, for I 
could not go through a seene with hin.” 

*Yes;: 1 will tell linn, mania, that I au 
going *o take vou back to Reod.”’ 

“He will not be angry with you, Angel, I 
hope.” 

“it will not matter if he is," replied) An- 
= “Even if I dreated his anger, would 

wear thatand muck more for your sake ; 
but I bave the utmost scorn for i” 

She sat by her wother’s side until the 

oo lady fell asieep. 

ovVingiv Angela regarded the beautiful 
tace, which seemed recently to have grown 
so colorioess and troubled, 

If this marriqge couid but be undone, if 
her mother could but bo treed from what 
was now a most galling burden! Kat no; 
#0 long as lite lasted, so long must she re- 
inain the unloved, neglected wile of Cao 
tain Wynyard, 





CHAPTER XXXII, 
\| = ROODEN wants you ?" sad Cap 
- 





tain Wyoavard doubttuily, as Angela's 
mani delivered her message, ~“‘Are 
yuu quite sure that there is no mistake ?" 

“Quite sure, sir,’ replied Jean. ‘Moss 
Roouen told me to see you before you went 
out, and ask if she could see you,” 

“Cortainly,”’ satd the Captain, who never 
failed tn courtesy to those about hina: “tell 
Miss Rooden Tan quite at her service.” 

A tew minutes later Angela,in all the 
grace of her girlish beauty, entered the 
remo. 

The Captain was a stranger to fear, but he 
wianeed before the reproacitul eyes: of thos 
young girl, 

“You want to see me, Angela?’ he said 
somewhat nervously, 

“Yes,” she rephed gravely. 
detain you long.” 

He did not wsk herto sit) down, for she 
walked to the window and aslood there, he 
following and taking & positioa by her 
side, 

lie could better have borne twenty hys- 
terical reproaches from his) wife than the 
glance of Lis stepdaughter’s pure indisuant 
eyes. 


“Twill not 


| “Captain Wvovard,”’ she began,in aclear 


| low voice, “you are my mother’s husband, 
) and Pde net wish to say anything that is 
disrepectiul > but T cannotendure to see my 
mother sufler as she does without doing 
something to help her, Deo you remeuber 
the promise you nade meon the unhappy 
day when vou uarried my mother?" 

“LT inade so many promises on that day,” 
ne replied, teving to speak lightly, “that I 
nay be excused torngetuing one.” 

“LT will rewind vou of it then,” she said, 
“You promised neon that morning that 
you would make my mother bappy, and 
you have not kept your word,” 

There Wasa estraghttorward simplicity 
about her which he found very awkward to 
evade, 

“My dear Angela,” be said, with just a 
trace of annoeVvance in his thanner, “your 
interest In ine is most charaiung; Tau grate. 
fulte you. But do vou vot think it) would 
be better that these little matters should be 
discussed between your mother and my- 
eelf ?" 

“No, ldo not,’ she replied ; and her 
courage in speaking compelled him to 
listen, “My mother is not sirong, and she 
IS SO SENSILiVe that what would not aflect au- 
other woman is Koen pain to ber.”’ 

“I know i,” he said; “but lamnot to 
blame for your mother's peculiar leimpera- 
ment.” 

“No; sull, Knowing it, ome would have 
expected you to treat her with all the more 
kinduess and consideration, Finding that 
you do net do sy, and that vou avail vour- 
@elf of her great sensitiveness to wound ler 


I have decided to speak for her. Do you ! 


know,’ she continued lndignantiyv, ‘that 
inv mother is Bo changed, go Ill, so miser- 
able, that her very life is in danger ?"’ 
Coulda she be mistaken ? Wasit a flish 
oft light that she saw in lis eves, an eXpres. 


sion of relief that she noted ! % lace, a 
Seriret bag Clhaal Came j ALY ata we 
j ALY,.400 Was ral! ia SS an | ? 
\ Aliyy We { | ~ 5 
if vere not ~ wer " 

lbedier s deatir Ww sind te \ if r . 1 
ms beleve vou would dep re it.”’ 

“That is another question, "he interrupted 


carelessly. 
now,”’ 
And, as the ¢ apvain spoke, he thought to 


“We are not discussing that 


hituselt, *Wiat a goed thing itis sue Knuws 
j uvtuing about the will!” 


| honey. 


“I told you,” comtinued Angela, “before 
you married my meaber, that you did not 
ove her, that youcared only for her 
All the love that you coald spare 


| from yourself you gave t Miss Rane. I 


told my mother s, and tried 


my best te 
save her; but she did not believe me. What 
bas happened since your i proves 
that l was rigit. But itis to late for my 
mother to help hervelf; I must try to help 


ber.”’ 


“I wish with all my heart that my dear 
mother had been sawed from such a disas 
trous tate,” she went on, ber rowe gaining 
strength as she proceeded, “You married 
my mether tor her mrenev ; and you know 
best how she has lavished 1t on you. You 
have all vou desire ; why therefore can you 
not be kind teher? Why aet—pxr mo- 
ther !—have let her live on in her delusten 
aste vour being great and good? She 
worshipped wou, and tuought you a hero, 
You are but a very commonplace man.” 

lier tone amaze ard irritated him. He 
might be admired by others, bat this girl's 
qutet content pe Was most apparent. 

You might bave let uy mother ive on in 
ber delusion,” purewedad Angela steadily, 
“seeing how happy R matieher, You have 
roused her trom avery rudely and very 
cruelly.” 

“That is your apinion,”” interrupted the 
Captain, “You must remember I was un- 
prepared te filud pour mother both jealous 
and suspierus” 

“Tt is net Lecaming of you to speak to 
meof my umether’s faults,’ retorted An- 
grela. 

“Itus abselutiy necessary, if these frults 
exist and cause Uhe greater part of the un- 
pleastntness that lies between ua.” 

‘That is not true,” said Angela. “My 
tether is one of the Sweetest and gentlest 
of women, You bave broken vour word and 
broken bec heart, Wea pronised to make 
her happy, and wou have net done sa, or 
even tried, You must see tor vourself that 
my taether’s | te is aciaily martyrdom > and 
Nos thine that her uaisery was ended. You 
Knew why itis unplesesant fer my mother 
to remain tn Brighten: and I wish to say 
that I have persuaded ber tt») return with 
me oO Rood,” 

“Just as you will” he sand carelessi vy, 

“There,” she said, “vay mether will not 
be made tuiserabie, She will aut have ob- 
truded on her notice every hour of the dav 
that which makes ber most uubappy. I 
Shall take her away.” 

“You area very determined voung lady,” 
he said. *“*Is your re Quer willing to gor" 

“You cium deubt her willingness to 
loave a place where wour caief effort is to 
make her miserable,” answered the girl 
bitterly. “DT have mo more te say, Captain 
Wynyard, You have ftuled to make my 
mother happy. T will take care of her my- 
self for the future, and vou can go the way 
that seems best to vou.’ 

tie looked at her in wonder, 

She seemed to have saddenly grown older 
and her fur young Teee was full of ealbu 
courage and high resalwe. He felt abashed 
and uneasy before ber, 

“] Know,” she cominued, “that itis use. 
less to inake any appeal to you, 


ecenes for some few weeks at least,” he said 
to bimsel!l a littie hater, “and 1 wiil wake 
hav while the sun shine.” 

At neon Lady Laura if ey and An- 
gela lef the Grand Hetel for Reod, and the 
Captain was lett te his own devices, 

le did net feel quite so happy as be had 
expected, notwithstanding the greater free- 


| dom he now enjoyed. 


You did | 


not love my mether when vou married her; | 


You are net likely te lowe Ler now, It is of 
noe use appealing to pour honor, and asking 


that tiv thother cisctKes and go to Rood.” 

“No, that it certantv ts wet,’ he replied 
promptiv. “Tt wour arther and vou choose 
totmmake voursel tee tadreulous, that is your 
ownathir. PE like Reazhton, 1 am enjoving 
myself Very much here, and [ shall” not 
curtail my vist becuse your mother 
Clrooses Lo eneorur we eueold ue jealous 
termipers,” 

“My mother has no temper, said the girl 
sadiv > “she issstuupliv breaking her heart. 
[ have no more te say. We shall leave 
Brighton at moon,” 

*] may consider myself fortuntte in that 
vou have condeseended te oinforua me of 
your plans,” he observed mock tingly. 

“T should net have done so had it not 
been a necessity, sad Angela gravely ; 
and then, without auether word, she quit- 
ted the roo wn, 

It was well for her that she 
ses the look of 
luer. 

Ii was well that she could not read the 
evil thoughts of the man wao had se com- 
pletely ruined her mo her's life, 

Captsin Wyuwerd treed to laugh at what 
had passed—to sneerat it; but the grave 
noble face of the voung girl rose before him: 
the pure reproachiful eves would not leave 
iin, 

Shortly afterwards he went to his wife's 
room, and said, loud evough forthe maids 
to hear. 

“So, Laura, Angela has persuaded you to 
return to Rewxi, Tau sorry tuat Brighton 
does pot sun wou.” 

Lady Laura made noanswer: nor were 
the maids deceived by the regretful words 
vot the Captain, ; 

“Tam sorry that I cannot run down with 
you tuyself,” he continued, © But your de- 
cision has been so sadden. and I bive se 


nanny Coyasements, I cannot leave just at 


could not 
batrad winch followed 


presse at 
Soil] - ark roe s wif Her 
” - ‘ CA ra 
. .. ~ ~ ss 9 . a 
. 
* Sw Aw 4 
rer , 
. ~ Vv. 

‘lave yvoua x say to supplement 
your daughter's wos dutiful address to 
ine he asked, 

Il have net wlo say she rep ed. 

He was surprimd at the change which 

J , ‘. 
baad orn Ver . 4 and hall sighed as 
bat r i 
i , - » >\r 
sia « < rel reproacnes and 


Every one seemed to think his wife's 
sndden departure rather strange, and peo. 
ple looked curiously at him when be spoke 
vt Brighton net saiting her. 

Lady Kinloch uwle some very unpieas- 
ant remarks al>out t.and ev eu Gradys seem- 
ed to grow more cTreunsmspect, : 

“It is Angela's feult.” the Captain said to 
hiheself. “Laura weuld vet bave gone bat 
for her; she would newer have had the 
courage to cone ct such a scheme.”’ 

And he hated his « ife's fair young daugh- 
ter witha bate that was to lead him— 
whither ? 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


HE time-worn and ivy covered old walis 
of Rood Abbey that had witnessed so 
many grand cercuronies, that had been 

the centre of so much hespitality and galety 
where a monarch had Seught shelter and 
had found loyal bearta, where a queen had 
rested and had carried away with ber pleas- 
ant memories of the charming grounda, 
where warriors old had rkiden forth to me 
tory, and men of a nearer generation had 
reigned in neble simplicity, now looked 
down upon a very different spectacie. 

Knights and ladies no longer wandered 
over the grounds as of yore ; beautilul wo 
men no longer watched from over the tur- 
ret-windows for the coming of their lovers; 
valient chieftains n> longer gatnered taith- 
ful followers around them; fair iadies nu 
longer held high revel there, 

The spectacie on which the old walls look- 
ed down was a Sad and selemn one: it was 
the martyrdom of a fair woman—a woman 
who sought the most hidder paths, who 
wandered aimlessiy through the gardens 
and the groun’'s with despair on her pale 
face and unutterable serrow in her biue 
eves 

“No pictured face hanging on the oid walis 
was fairer than hers: no lady amongst the 
many noble ones who nad reigued over 
Rood Abbey was ever more sweet or gen- 
tle. 

Angela dit her best to cheer her mother's 
desolation ; but the task seemed almost 
hopeless, 

In the meantime Captain Wynvard had 
net found it all sunsiine at Brighton. 

Lady Kinloch, reused te indignation by 
the fact that he had allowed the ladies of hrs 
family to travel witheut an escort to Rood, 
~vhile he remained nily at the seaside, gave 
orders to her servant te Say that she was not 
at home when he called; and from that 
time she kept a much closer watch on 
Giladys, 

There were no more walks on the pier in 
the dusk of evening, no more morning 
rides ; and tor this curtailment of his pleas. 
ure the Captain blamed Angela, and hated 
her with a bitter hatred. 

It was she, he toid himself, who had 
taken his wife from Brighton.and s spoiled 


) all the plans which be had laid down. 
vou to leave Brighton —to leave the society | 


He fancied that society did not welcome 


‘ him as warmly as usuai,while he could rot 


help hearing that there was an idea abroad 
that all was not wellin the Wynyard do- 
mestic circle—that he was not what a kind 
and devoted husband sheuld be. 

There were some who theught with sor- 
row of the beautiful uovther and the fair 
voung daughter; and trom these Gladys 
Rane and the Captain met with a very cool 


| reception. 


The Captain was quick enough to detect 
the awkwardness of the situation. He saw 
and understood & all at ones, 

Lady Fayne, the leader of fashionable so- 
eiety in Brighton, whe had always wel- 
comed bim with bright smiles and pleasant 
words, now passed bia with a very cool 
bow. 

Mrs, Stamers, the most irreproachable of 
tmatrons, crossed the rowd if she saw him mn 
the distance, Obviously to avoid her usual 
greeting. 

A straw shows which way the wind blows 
and the Captain teund that he could not do 
just as he would, tuat, if he broke tae laws 
of society, he must -uffer the penalty ; and 
for Unis, as for all the rest, he hated Angela 
the more, 

Hie began to see that, if he wished to re- 
tain his place in society and te shield Glades 
Kane from scandal, he must, at least, keep 
up appearances with his wife. 

Captain Wynyard did net recognize this 
witbout considerable regret. 

He enjoved the revenues of Ro «1, indeed 
his wite’s large fortune was a source of pro- 
found satistaction to him; but he would 
gentiv have preferred the fortune without 
lis wife. 

He had never loved her : bat her beanty, 
ber crace, above al, her passionate worship 
of himself, had impelled him to trust her 
With sourethiug like affection and kind- 


ness, 

Now however he was tired of her, trred 
[ the falt sweet beauty « “hi git hare 
RIMRUEFr tra Ss ‘ . - rerer— 
Line Te tmat baci t ar for n 
ured because she was t @ barrier 
eiween himseill and the woman he ivvréd 

etter than anv otve, Glaivs Rane. 
He argued with hinuesel! that there must 


‘ 


e€tweo Silesto evervihing ; amd, if he en- 
joved the advantages of a large fortune, he 
must at tines pul up With Une disadvantages 
Of baving to Share the scetw of the oue 
who had endowed him wn it 

So one fine morning at theend of Octeber 
the gates of Rood opened to admit the wan 
who was how practically its master. 
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«] did not write or to you that I 
was couting,” he gidte his pale startied 
fe: “I thought my arrival would be a 


She was perfect hostess, graceful, con-| The Captain's dark face flushed. saw such @ sight belore nor since. Betsy 
siferate, and thoughtful. with Lady Kin- | Aun and me, with my bey Sammy, was 


~er “She isin Paris eguin 
Theugh she seldom joined in the morn- j all day as hard at werk #8 we could be, 











po t surprise for J ing rides or drives, ste al gy Vv ? leari he dead owt of that 1 
leqgman es, was always presen “You w r, Vance?" | clearin’ the « ru "ere oel- 

P ott te indeed a eurfiviee, stre responded ; | at luncheon and dinner : bat in ee a haa oe oe “a | ‘ar!’ 

but sbe did not add that 8 was a pleasant | mediate hours she saw little or any of ber “She wua the one love of my life I” ———_ Oo 

One. . . . Bucsts, ‘That is bardiy fair to the woman you . . 

To Angela tne Captain’s return meant “I can hardly believe this is the old home, | have married.” © Scientific and Us eful 
every kind of annoyance. He bad been | Angela,” Lady Laura would say to her “It makes but little difference,” was the » 
passively indifierent to her before, now he | daugiter at tines ; “all the rest and peace | Captain’s comment. -——-—--—-—-  ——-—-- -— ——- 
wae, Te. are gene from *” “You have certainly been a most fortun- Moun ttxos.—Mountings sheuld be kept 

ile never last unity of wound-| They were a happy and folsy party ; | ate man,” remarked Sir Hal. clean by repeated ‘rubbing, but net with 
ing the heart of the Gl ennee chief fault | music laughter, and singing hardly ceased | “1 should consider that | was if the estate | acids or powders, as these injure the paint, 
in his eyes was tLe great love she bore ber | resounding within the oid walls. were wholly mine and without encum- | the leather, and the trimatngs with whieh 
mother. The guests seemed searcely ever to be at | brance,” vaid the Captain. they are sure to come im omtact. Rotten 

“You call this place an Abbey, Laura," | rest. “I have heard pecple: speak of the late | one may Le ised & clean tarnished metal 
ssid the Captain laughingly one n.ornirz,. Every hour of the day brought some new | Sir Charlies Rooden’s will,” continued Sir | applied with a shauuny,and all surplus | 
‘Tt is really a bermitage: Pray let us have | amusement, some new occupation, and the | Hal. “Rather an extraordinary one, was it | powder removed. } 
sone visitors down.” Captain thoroughly enjoyed bustie and | not?" Porsons.—If avid poison has been swal- 

“You can invite whom you will,’’ re- | movement. “A very foolish one, some people think,” | lowed, the proper antidote is an alkali. 
turned Lady Laura. Ladv Laura however felt that she should | replied the Captain. “He leit the whole of | Seap and water Will be effectual, or plaster 

“I wish to Heaven I could!” he cried im- | be thankful when k was over and quiet | bis estate and fortune, without any restrice off the wall. In case of such poisoning as 
p tuously ; and she knew well of whom he | once more secured. tion, to his widow, and after her decease it ' that of morphine, vomiting must be pro- 
ats thinking. “Give me carte blanche, During those days the Capiain was not | was to vo to her dugiter.”” | duced as quickly as bie. Mustard and 
I.-uta,”’ he went on, “and you shall have | unkind to her. “Then, if Lady Laura died, you would , water in large quantities is about the readi- 
the gayest party ever gathefed within these But he far more attention to his! be a poor man again, Vance ?"’ est and best application. 
walla” guests than be did to her, and she could “[ should indeed, uniess—" But be ORNAMENTATION.—A Very pretty orna- 

Her mind went back fora minute to the tot help seeing that he was relieved by her | did not finish the sentence. | ment may be produce! by taking any por- 
neble men and fair women who had lived | absence, and he felt ber presence to be a “Unless what ?"' asked Sir Hal. ous pottery jar, immersing it for twenty- 
noder the root of Rood, and the smile that | restraint. “Unless her daughter died alse,"’ replied | four hours,and then covering the outer sur- 
eurced her lips was one of unutterable con- She smiled bitterly when she thought | the Captain. face with fine grass or flaxseed. It must be 
tern pot. how completely he bad forgotten that Rood “And what then ?” asked his friend. kept filled with water, and in asbort time 

«IT should ask Sir Hal Markham first and | Abbey was ber own, and bis only by cour- “Why, then—but remember Hal, it is a |) will be converted into adeune growth of 
foremost,” he declared enthusiastically. | tesy. most unlikely thing to happen—the whole | bright, soft green vegetation. 

“Ile is perhaps the most popular man in He never seemed to think of that, but as- | of the property would come to me !”" Fruit.—Fruit bas been kept in periect 
England--after myself,” added the Captain | 8uined absolute authority, and did not, as Sir Hal gave a prolonged whistle whilst | condition by siipply covering the jara with 
with an assumed modest smile, “He sings, | he had the grace to do at first, even consult | the Captain louked at bin with serene un- | «ton batting. Pusvelaasien isn caumed by | 
dances, and rides to pertection. I will ask | ber. | consciousness. | the invisible creatures in the air. Cooking 
him, if vot! are nm atraid of his falling in If he had been the owner of Kood and | “Only those two lives between you and a | the fruit expela these, and, as they cannot 
love with Angela.” ; shea portionless wife, he could not have | Vast fortune?’ he said musingly. pass through cotton batting, the fruit thus 

“lam not atallafraid of Angela's fall- | nere persistently ignored her claims. Sbe/| ‘That is all,”’ responded the Captain ; | prtécted will Keep an indefinite period. 
img in love with any friend of yours,” said | ade no cmmplain:, for she kuew that she | ‘but those two lives are good ones.” | Tyncall bas proved that atmospheric germs 
her ladyship; “such p rsuns are notat all | bad prepared her trouble for herself; but | = “I do not know,” said Sir Hal = cannot pass through a layer of cotton. r 

v 


to her taste.’’ 

The Captain laughed; be was not to be 
put sdilown,. 

“You know and like Lord and Lady 
A'tan,” hé continued, “He is a guod com- 
reie and she is one of the most amusing 
and cheertul of women. You do not ubject 
to them?” 

“Not in the least,” said Lady Laura, 

*-Then,”” he added, “there is Miss Bos- 
cawen. She is, in my opinion, one of the 
finest singers in at uf circles.” 

“She is net particularly refined or jiady- 
like,” ol served Lady Laura. 

“That will not matter,”’ said the Captain, 
impatientiv. “You have retinement enough 
for haifa dezen women:and the company 
would be difficult to get on with if they 
were all very retined. Then, last, but by | 
no means least, comes iny old friend Cap- 
tain Manton.” 

“Tf do not know him.” 

“He isa relic of ny bachelor davs,” ex- 
plained tre Captain, laughing. “We bad — 
many adventures together.” 

“If that be so, I should hardly think he 
wou:d be a very desirable guest,”’ said ber 
lad vship quietly. 

**Laura,” exclaimed the 
are getting quite satirical!’ 

They were standing in the breaktast- 
room, the long windews of which opened | 
onto a lawn studded with shrubs and 
flower-beds. 

A bright sunbeam touched the golden 
hair and fair,face of Lady Laura; it tall on 
her white dress and jeweled hands. Her 
husband regarded her with an uneasy look, 
and his face flushed strangely. He had 
evidently something to say which was dil- 
Nheult to put inwo words, 

“It will be a pleasant party,"’ he went on, 
“and I shall enjoy it very much. There is 
one addition, or rather two, that I should 
like to make.” 

She heard him in silence, having a pre- 
Sentiment of what was coming. 

“Lady Kinloch isa very old triend of 


Ca,tain, ‘you 








Inine,” he starnmered out, after a nause ; 
*“] should like to ask her and Miss Rane."’ 


at times she cried cut to ber daughter that 
she repented bitterly what she Lad done. 

So the rest of October . 

The Captain contrived always to have the 
Abbey full of visiters; but he did not again 
ae to invite Lady Kinloch and Gladys 

"ne. 

The state of affairs at Rood Abbey did 
not quite escape the nutice ul the guests as- 
se:nmbled there. 

It was a 





| Laura looks very delicate. 


matter of comment that the | 


handsoire Captain,so chivalrous, so devoted | 


to other women, was wmust neglectful of 
his wife. 

Miss Boscawen was outspoken on the 
sul ject. 

‘It is the way with all handsome men,” 
she declared. **-Nothing woula ever induce 
me to marry a handsome man; such men 
never love their wives.” 

“That isa sweeping assertion,” laughed 
Lady Alan, who, secure in the love and de- 
votion of her own husband, could afford to 
be generous. “I think,”’ she added,”’ that 
handsome men are generaily kind men, 
therefore kind to their wives."’ 

“I do not,”’ said Miss Boscawen. “If I had 
to choose this minute between a plain man 
and ahandsome man,I siould take the 
plain ore.” 

“What do you say, Miss Rooden ?” asked 
Lady Alan. 

“Pray do not ask for my opinion,’’ said 
Angela. 

Afterwards, when they were alone, the 
ladies made comments on Miss Ruovden’s 
answer. 

Sir Hal and Captain Manton knew all 
about the W ynyards domes uc unhappiness, 
Though Lady Laura never opened her lips 
on the subject of ber husband's unkindness 
or her domestic troubles, the Captain made 
no secret of bis want of affection for his 
wife, 

He spoke quite openly amongst his male 
friends of the one drawback Ww bis splendid 
position—his wise. ' ; 

Lord Alan never liked to hear him dis 
course in this strain. At times be would 
not even listen to bin. 


“Angela seems strong certainly ; but Lacy 
Ido not think 
hers will be a lony life.”’ 
denly making a discovery, Sir Hal added, 
“Butit anything should vappen to your 
wile, 
You would ve 
a dependant on Angeia’s bounty.”’ 

“That I should never be,” suid the Cap- 
tain. 

“I cannot understand your conduct, 
Vance. Knowing all this, I shoulda have 
thought you would have taken every care 
of your wife, seeing how much depends on 
her life. I snould bave thought you would 








Then, as if sud. | 


ou would be worse off than you | 
| were before your marriage. 


— 


A “CLEAN” Pips.—A correspondent 
peints tothe following asasimple, inex- 
pensive, and effectual prescription tor the 
above, Cut up with a pair of sugar-nippers 
common charooal into bits about the size of 
a pea; placetwo or three bite—mure if a 


_ ball pipe only be wanted—into a bowl, and 


fillup with tobaco., The latter will be 
found to burn tmnore treely, unaccompanied 
by any wheezing or bubbling swund; the 
charcoal, whenthe pipe is finished, will 
have absorbed all the off and saliva, and 


| the tobacco wih be wholly consumed. By 


not have known bow totake care enough | 


of her; instead of which, between oursel ves, 
I must say you are cold and neglectful. 
The poor lady does not look happy.”’ 

“She is never likely to be,"’ declared the 
Captain, “she 18 so outrageously jealous." 

“Not without cause,” rejoined Sir Hal, 
in alow voice. “I should act indifferently 
if I were in your place. What a curious 
will! What a= strange arrangement! 
Really then it would not be a bad thing tor 
you it Miss Angela were to die.” 

“No; it would bea very good thing in- 
deed,’ said the Captain. ‘*All the same, I 
hope it wiil not happen.’’ 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
— —-— er — 


WoNnDERFUL Cat :— “Talking about 
cats,” said Uncle Tim, ‘puts ine in mind of 
acat I once owned. Let me tell you about 
her. She wasa Maltee, and what that cat 
didn’t know wasn’t worth knowing. Here's 
one thing she did. 

“In the spring of "49 I mo-» ' into the lit- 
tle old bouse down on the crooked river. 


— 


' We put our provisions down in tne cellar, 


and the first night we made up our beds on 
the floor, But we didn't sleep. No sooner 
had it cone dark than we heard a tearin’ 


| and «a squeakin’ in the cellar that was awtul. 
| J lita candle and went down, 


“Taik about rats! I never saw such a 
sightin all my born days. Every inch of 
the celiar bottom was covered with therm. 


this process there will be effected a saving 
of at least twenty per cent., as there will be 
no waste in the shape of the sodden tnass of 


| Consutned tobacco usually leit at the bottom 


| will sometimes 


of an ordinary pipe. 

BasKETS.—To givea black color to the 
willow used for baskets and other woven 
ware the following process has been rec- 
ommended: Let thé material remam from 
twelve to tweuty-four hours in lukewarm 
water, and then dip ut a sufficient length of 
time in a dyeocompossd of five parts of 
ground fustic, three of sulphate of copper, 
tive of sulpbate of iron, and four of cream 
of tartar. The dye should be kept at a boil- 
ing heat for half an hour to extract the color 
from the fumtic and dissolve the other in- 
gredients, after which it may be allowed to 
cool, A small quantity of logwood added 
improve the oolor. The 
same process inay be used for coloring the 
various fabrics of which suimmer hats 
are nade, such as straw, palin-leal, grass, 
etc. 


i 


Farm and arden. 


SoOILING.—There are tnany advantages 
connected with the soiling system, thouga 
more labor is required. When an ani:s.al is 
tied up it can be ted according to its pecu- 
liar need, so that when the time comes for 
marketing a berd se fed is even,an usually 
sells betterthan a mixed let. They wiil 
als) waste leas tee! ifeach arimal is con- 


“Ladv Kinloch does not like you if you | “You ought not to speak in that fashion, They ran up on to me, and they ran over fined to its own rations, so that asa matter 
are a very old friend,” she replied calinty, | Wynyard,” he would say. “Lady Laura is a ju:nped back into the room and of economy separate feeding is not only im- 
“and Miss Rane will never enter my “a lnost sweet Woman. = rh, x “ripe 2 : portant but necessary in order to obtain the 
henna i “T never cared tor sweets.”” greinbled the ealled the cat. She caine down and lookea. rent, results. 

: Ithink she sat there about ten minutes, 


“Permit me to remind you, Laura, that 


itis now my house.”’ 
“By courtesy.” 
“Not atall. While rou live, my dear,by 


| Alan. 


the simple and happv law of our land, al! 


that is veours is mine.”’ 


Lady Laura declined to argue the point ; 


but she recalled the time, not long since, 
when the happiest theughtin her lite bad 
been that she could share her furtune with 
his, 

“So you will not invite Lady Kinloch and 
her niece ?” Le asked presently. 

“TI will not,” she answered. 

“Suppose I do it myself, without any ref- 
erence to you 7" said the Captain. 

“In that case I should leave the Abbey at 


Captain. 

“Mind that you donot have too many 
bitters some day, tor a change,” said Lord 
“[ think it most unmanly for any 
nan to Speak against his wife.’’ 

Captain Manton touk the same view. 

“Talk to some one else, Wyovard, if you 
want to abuse your wife,” he 
“T think Latv Laura one of the 
women, and lam ashamed when 
you speak ot her so ankindly.”" i 
~ But with Sir Hal it was plainer sailing 
for the Captain. He veted the old Abbey 
magnificent ; he considered the fortune a 
grand one; but he owned just as freely that 
a wife and stepdaughter were great draw- 
backs. 

They stood together one inorning on the 


nicest of 
! pear 


| shook ber head, and turned about and went | 


would say. | 


I was waiting 
By-and-by she 


looking at them rats, and 
to see what she would do. 


upstairs, She didn’t care to tackle ‘em. 
That night I tell ye, there wasn't much 
sleep. 

“In the mornin’ I called for the cat and 
eouldn’t fHnd her. She'd gone. I thought 
the rats had frightened her. And, if 
te tell the plain truth, I didn’t much won- 
der. Night came on again, and the old 
cat hadu'’t shown herself. 

“Says Betsy Ann (that's my wife) to me, 
saya sie, “Tim, if that old eat don’t come 
back we'll bave to leave this place; the 
rats'|l eat us up.’ 

“Says I, Just you leave the old cat be.’ 


NATURAL Foop.—Asga rule, cattle and 
sheep relish their food best as near the na 
tural state as they can yet it; grass fresh aud 
green, bay ay nearly as possible in the con- 
dition it was in the field, and fodder bright 
and dry, without either chopping or cmk- 
ing. When feed has once been brought 
Within the reach of the animal there is no 
appliance that so thoroughly fits it for the 
animal's use as the stomach itself; hence 
when corn has been shelied for sheep or 
crushed for cattle, further preparation of 
this food only makes it less palatable. 

PoULTRY.—One of the greatest obstacles 
in poultry raising is that of overfeeding, 
The hens should not be too f.t or they will 
not lay. They should be ted regulariyv, but 


tach 2 a I ee net return uatil they terrace, sinoking aud talking after their I didn’t believe she'd left us for good *hould be induced to takeexercise by being 

‘ t , red. Te e . ot . « * 

gee ~ tee oaked hi if. “I have | Usual fastuon. | and al!. ; compelled to secured for their food, as the 
or which,” be said to himself, “I have | ee hat a grand old place this is!’ ob) “Just as Betay Ann was puttin’ the grains can be seeared auong leaves or 


to thank Angela, and I will do so with a 
will some day.” 


served Sir Hal. **Whata fine thing fer you 
tostepinto! You were ciuse tthe water's 


edge at the time, were you not?” 


ehildren to bed, we beard a scratchin’ an’ 
a Waulin’ at the outside door. I went and 
opened it, and there stood our Maltee on 


buried an inch under ground with «a rake. 
At uo tine should the hens be so fed as ty 
periuit them ts p.ocure food trouw a trough 








| 
CHAPTER XXXIIL j “Yes: Lloe-uld nat have held mv ground the doorstep and bentnd her a whole hor y sew —s “seg tm. They should be 
; ; ee : or month.” remiic fhe Captain. army of cats, all paraded as regular as ept busy, ans @ result will be « larger 
. ane, _ premee. . ee a vealed bave dune il she re ve ever Saw soe — a let our old ost oe apt 7 —e ia ae ns —— 
Lady Laura was a kind and attentive fised 7 asked Sir Hal. in, and the othe-s followed her than thes win er-ftat heus. 
man ~f knew that s 4 * “She went right t ur door and OATS flats are a food « ning nuck 
Sue d i not spend much 1 e s . ’ ” aoe’ : . fs. a - ; 
rs, for she felt that - e mu . . t 4 
‘S a restra , : “? . 
I ain not like © rest : . a. q 
flected. “They are happy, gay, and if sites ae - and 5 is . a , eeedinal . — . 
but for me there is noth ng wut crue: r . s i. ~ ae ~ “ rxamt I « - i tiftw-ix TT re " rs the asticatend tao rt . 7 | 
menting misery.” ~uee as 2 a ae aaet a ont ¢ al a ae Pa olen a 
She was calin and indulgent, bat she uid tud rman Sor Hla pra ef hy il th A yer —" fa perous tn the stomach, ney aiw) Contain 
not share in the yeneral merriment, and “] suppose so,"" resp led hiso npanion rucmpus in th - ere cellar that night,then a wiuch oral as r perceniayse nUscle- 
none of the guests ever saw her eves bright- careless. 5 l’in tnistaken ” : fortning and Sune-oet Litoy naterial han 
én with haz-piness. ; Then, alter a few u a, Sir Hal asked “The next tw rnins the old catcameup oc nee Dbis is why Oats form: the largest ele. 
At br-sktasttime she would take her apruptiy : oS i. omen Cee | ee ee oe ee een 
place at the tavie, having a kindly word ivr WW hiat BINne —~ , giri we | pulled vt tagine > = gc wom nap — Nen wore ek pousive tiukan other 
metin | 1i— Mise Kane } down aad saw the sigut. Mercy! I never , kinds of loud tor borses, } 


every one. ily 
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to pay it for the same reason. They step 
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The Degree of Friend. 

“There is no friend like an old triend’’— 
so runs the ancient legend, and of course it 
is true. 

Qld triends are privileged characters. 
They can drop ip upon us ten minutes be- 
lore we are going to sit down to a picked. 
up dinner, end they assure us that they 
wouldn't be any trouble for the world— 
they are quite one of the family, and we 
needn't put ourselves out one bit; and they 
eat the one piece of pie there is,and devour 
the cold chicken, while we look on and 
munch our 
that too much eating brings on dyspepsia 
and liver complaint. 

Old triends take the liberty of looking 
over our house to see if we have got any- 
thing new. They will invade the chambers 
—especially if the beds are not made—and 
wonder how we can sleep with the win- 
up and 
round nights. Or they will want to know 
how we do mansge to breathe with the 
windows closed, and carbonic acid gas fill- 
ing all the room. 

They will criticise our babies,and remark 
on the shape of their noses, and compare 
them with the babies of Brown and Jones ; 
and they will tell you that Robinson's baby 
1s a third larger than yours, and ever so 
much mere forward. Or, perhaps, they 
will take the opposite ground, and ask you 
it you don’t feel bad because Sammy is so 
dreadtully precocious, and if you expect to 
raise him ; and they will sigh, and remark 
that children who are inclined to be smart 
always die young. 

Old triends are always comparing notes 
abont your hair and your teeth. ‘How 
Now, there is 


dows 


well your tecth hold out! 


us in various ways ; but, after all, they are 
our friends—our old triends—a link con- 
necting us with the past--the dear, depart- 
ed past ; and we love them, and wouldn't 
be without them for a king's ransom. 

Iw each of us are the germs of passions 
which, like bandits in ambush, will finally 
leap forth to destroy, it nursed into vigor- 
ous life in the forcing house of Temptation 
and Opportunity. When they have worked 
their will, they jeave us shadows of our 
former selves ; there is a sort of death in 
life, as though the gaunt corpse of lite were 
cast up on the desolate shore of time. The 
troubled current of fate bears on ; yei ever 
and anon we have visions of a serener love- 
liness—ot waves moonlit, the romance, 
beauty and passion of youth, of aim»rosial 
va'es and green hills far away. The posi- 
tion of the advancing man must always be 
receptive. Waves of feeling flow through 
the heart of the poet and of the painter ; 
the lute is turned to a loftier strain, the 
artist strives to portray higher ideals. The 


age is of tumult and endeavor; the deep | 
thought of our great men are billows on | 


the stream of tendency. Truth is like the 
great ocean flowing iuto the soul, bathing it 
in a new and beautiful element. When the 
tumu,tuous waves run high and shake the 


soul of man, he finds his proper place ; he | 


battles for his convictions. Above them is 
the great immutable cause—and the 
of God speaks. Each life is all men's les- 


voice 


| son; we cannot always be on the mountain- 


top, we must recede from high-water mark , 
there is a vast ebb froma vast flow. There 


(isan outward, superficial progress, which 


may fade very rapidly ; but the flow of the 


| deep under-currents, gathering momentum 


bread and butter and reflect | 


and gaining force with their onward sweep, 
roll up the grand results upon the shores 
of time. 





PessimMists is the fashionable term, and 


| has a more dignified aspect than croakers, 


_ understood by everybody, while the latter | 


is good old Anglo-Sexon, and telis its own | 
so much malaria floating | 


but the former is a Latin work, and = not 


story. It is evidently copied from the 


_ sumewhat limited and uneuphonious vocab 


ulary of the frog and the raven. The act 
of croaking is probably not intended to con 
vey any melancholy expression of discon. 
tent on the part of cither of these creatures. 
We must not suppose that the raven ts nee 


| essarily an unhappy bird, or the frog an 


unhappy reptile, but there is something in 
the tones of their voice that inspires a teel- 
ing of sadness, and so we have applied the 
croak which they make to designate that 
class of human beings who are always look- 
ing at the dark side of things, and always 
talking aout it. It's very likely that the 
act of croaking, or the utterance of their 


'griets, aflords them much relief, and it may 


impart to their minds a sable kind of plea- 


| sure, as they often seem to have their pet 


Mrs. Grey, about your age, and she’s had | 


| lid 


faise teeth for ten years 
They talk over your age before your new 
friends. 


Why under the sun“it is that no- | 


body likes to talk over his age, unless he is | 


very young, or very old, we do not know; 
but such isthe fact. And you mortally 


hate to have your old triend get on to that | 


subject smong your new new friends. And 
the more you try to hush her up, and turn 
the conversation, the more she will stick to 
the subject. 

Old friends take the liberty of telling you 
what people say about you. Why, we 
know an old triend who wouldu’t mind 
walking ten miles to tell us ‘‘that she heard 
Mary Anno Brown's husband say that Mr. 


Smith's mother said, that ehe thought of all - 


the dreadful, cross-looking folks that ever 
she see, we beat ‘em.”’ 
Our old friends know all our faults. They 


have nothing new to find out. They know 


just how iiltempered we can be under 
provocalion They know all our family 
secrets, & can 4 ‘ i ¢ 
A f al r eV ‘ 
a0 ‘ 4 “as ' S 

ber $, ar ir Uocle Jim made baskcts 
and the will speak of it before our new 
friends—just as if they regretted the fact, 


but felt obliged to mention it, lest we should 
sail under talse colors 
Old friends borrow money ot 


] 


iricudslily: 


us on the 


strength of our cary 


| other way. 


aud fuil 
i 


griets, which the cosset, and hug,and dwell 
upon with a species of fondness. We once 
heard a physician say that he did not enjoy 
chronic cases—implying that his cup ot Lap- 


piuess was full when he got hold of an | 


acute and vigorous case of Cholera, or any- 
thing that demanded heroic treatment. This 
instance typifies the whole class, and it 
must be said in their case that pleasure may 
certainly be derived from strange sources. 


THERE is a natural principle in man low- 
ering him, deadening him, pulling him 
down by inches to the mere animal plane, 
Hlinding reason, searing conscience, para- 
lyzing wil. This is the active, destroying 
principle of sin. Now, to counteract this, 
it has discovered to us another principle 
which will stop this drifting process in the 
soul, steer it round, and make it drift the 
ciple, or salvation. If a man find the first 
of these powers furiously at work within 


him, dragging his whole life Gownward to 
lestruction, there is only € Way 
‘ »)* 7 3 le { a? 
rd , ’ 
y \ ss 
Is LUG ONLY ne m tiie u Verne Wille Has 


the slightest real eflect upon the first, how 
shall man esc ape if he neglect it? To ne- 
glect itis to cut off the only possible chance 


vf escape. In declining this he is 


simply 
abandoning himselt, with his eyes open, to 
Aber anu terrible ener 


i-yY WHICh JIS al 


sual 


eee - - 


This is the active, saving prin- | 


—— SS 





ready there, and which, in the natural 
course of things, is beariag him every mo- 
| ment further and further irom escape. 


—_—- 


WHILE we should adjudge that man mad 
who, at high tide, should endeavor to kee, 
| back the waves, or secure sunlight without 
a shadow, the sgnest of us are doing some- 
thing of the same sort in anather direction. 
For example, a man seeks aiter wealth 
without counting the cost. He foresees its 
pleasures, its advantages, its opportunities, 
but not the duties and responsibilities it 





perhaps higher things which its eager pur- 
suit will demand. Gradually, without in- 
tending it, he resigns one thing after an- 
other in his absorbing work. Perhaps it is 
his health, his culture, his family fireside, 
or even his self-respect. Presently he gains 
the object of his chase ; but the happiness 
| he expected has meantime slipped away,and 
| the account is more than 
| other side. 


but, if he 1s poorer in health, or in power, 
domestic hapj.iness, 
he has overreached himself in his vain ef- 
fort to cheat nature. 


| or in character, or in 


No article ot turniture that will not 
stand sunligut should be put in a rcom, tor 
every room in a dwelling should bave the 
windows soarranged that some time during 
the day the sunlight may enter trecly into 
the apartments. 
ting the light of the sun treely to all parts 
of our dwellings cannot be too highly esti- 
mated. Indeed, pertect health is nearly as 
dependent on pure sunlight as it 1s on pure 
air. Sunlight should never be excluded, 
except when so bright as to be uncomfort- 
And walking should be 

A sun-bath is of more 
importance in preserving a healthful condi- 
tion of the body than is generally under- 
It is a well-established fact that the 
people who live much in the sun are gener- 
ally stronger and more healthy than those 


able to the eves. 
in bright sunlight. 


stood 





whose occupations deprive them of sun- 
light. 
In his address on ‘“‘Manhood,”’ Canon 


| Farrar said, the other day, that selt posses- 
“sion, seif devotion, independence and cour- 

age Werethe necessary qualities for man- 

hood, but were only to be considered as 
Said he. We must be- 
vin with self-pessession, proceed with cour- 
age, and exercise them with independence. 


foundation stones. 


In closing, let me give you a line from one 
of yourown poets. Mr. Emerson says: 
So niyh is grandeur to our dust, 
So Near is trod to man, 
VWoihen Duty whispers low, Thou must, 
The youth replies, I can. 


SN 


THERE is no necessity for a ciild to be 
selt-wiiled and disobedient because it is an 
| only one. On the contraay, there is all the 
more reason for it to learn obedience early, 
though it may net have the reflected teach- 
ing of seeing others punished tor disobedi- 
Again, it should be 
taught as early as possible to amuse itself. 


| ence and naughtiness, 












will involve, nor the sacrifice ot other and 


' 


The World’s Happening=. 

New York city has cight hundred rag. 
pickers. 

They dig potatves by steam bow, tossing 
out 800 barrels a day. 

A 90 pound head of cabbage is on exhibi- 
tion In a California town. 

A Washington bridegroom recently gave 
the minister a $i, 000 note. 

The owls in New Zealand kill sheep, 
slaying thousands every year. 

Nevada public schools will hereafter ad- 
init no pupil over 18 years old, 

King Ludwig, of Bavavia, thrashes tne 
deutist every time he has a tooth pulled, 

All the cotton grown in America could 
be produced in one cvruer of the State of Texas, 

There are now thirty-six persens in the 
Kansas Penitentiary under sentence of death for mur- 
der, 

A gun now under process of manufacture 
at Elswick, for the british Goverument, will weigh 


200 Lous. 


balanced on the | 
He may not see his losses with | 
| the same vividness that he sees his gains, | 


The importance of admit- | 


‘Gone beet and garbage’’ is announced 
by a German restaurateur, in New York, among his 
cheap dinners. ° 


A woman living at Patchogue, L. L, was 
fatally injured by a goat, which attacked her with his 
horns, recently. 

A San Francisco paper devoted nearly 


four columns of a receut Issue to an account of « lucal 
game of baseball. 


An Ohio postmaster’s name is Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation Cogswell. He was born on the 
day the proclamation was issued. 


Ot the 515 consumptives under treatment 
at the London Royal Infirmary, 68 per cent. were fur- 
merly engaged in indoor oceupations, 

At Acworth, Ga., a few days ago, two 
cheeriul idiots, about to enter into the bonds of mat- 
rimony, stood on a tombstone to be wedded. 

A pear grown by a Butte county, Ca!., 
orchardlst Is declared to measure 177-8 inches from 
‘top to toe, * and 143-4 inches around the ‘‘waist.*' 

Cottonseed pressed into blocks, to be used 
in place of kiudling wood, is one of the latest uses 
to which that which was once waste has been ap- 
pied, 

At the present rate, it would take the 
supreme Court of the United States onc hundred and 
thirty-three years toget through the cases on the 
calenuar, 

In Ellsworth, Me., the war between the 
partisans of local anu standard time has been happily 
compromised by having the town clock show one 
time, and strike the other, ; 

An inebriated citizen of Los Angelos ran 
lis head in between the pickets of a fence, the other 
day, and was held ia that uacomfortable pusition un- 
til released by a police officer, 

Ail the saloons in New York were closed 
on Sunday so tightly that there were only two mur- 
ders and oue suic de reported as being committed ou 
the premises of liquor dealers. 

The city of Moscow boasts the largest 
apothecary establishment in the world. It employs 
over 800 laboratory aud other assistants, and dispenses 
daily a thousand prescriptions. 


A Savannah, Ga., paper concludes its no- 


| tice of the death of a citizen by saying that ‘‘fora 


| 


long time the deceased was the only man in Stewart 
county who wore a wooden leg." 


A thief stopped in front of a Boston stove 
store, a few days ago, picked up a = stovethat was 
standing on the pavement, and quietly waiked off 
with it without being apprehended. 


Ninety thousand Russian liquor shops 


| will be closed on the Ist of January, through the gov- 
| ernment’s decision to allow the sale of liquor by re- 


Try to rouse its interest in all that goes on | 


around , otherwise it will soon grow depend- 
ent on its seniors, and wiil not trouble to 
think or plan smusements for itself. 





Force is power, fuss is noise ; the one is 
work, the other is talk ; the one is the mov- 
ing of the engine, the other is the escape ot 
steam. There may be sound in force ; there 
is nothing but sound in fuss. The one may 
be quiet and gentle, and yet retain its es- 
sential character ; the other loses its iden- 
litvy when quietness comes. Force moves 
steadily onward to the production of the re- 
sult in view ; fuss raves, and roars, and agi- 
tates, yet accomplishes nothing. Force ‘is 
radical ; fuss is supeaficial. 





WHEN you are disposed to be vain ot 


your mental acquirements, look up to those 


who are more acc omplishe d than vourself. 


that you may be fired with emulation ; but 
when you I i SS f “ 
' L 
Wi crave cr 1 gifts wealth perhaps, 
or fame, or love But do we think what 
they mean ?% tesponsibility ; and responsi 


bility means works and self-denial 


Hap- 
piness is the urknown quantity which is 
coatinually working itself out by 


i pidil Bis 
LU) Muy 


to these. 
‘ 


tail only in hotels and eating-houses, 


Newberry county, 8. C., is proud in the 
possession of two children thatery for quinine and 
codeliver oil, and, if these dainties are in the house 
will not go to sleep until they have been tasted. 


Two thieves actually broke into the city 
prison at Plainfield, N. J., early on a recent Suniay 
morning, by cutting the glass from a window, and 
were escaping when they were discovered and cap- 
tured, 


The Bulgarian masons measure with 4 
reed the shadow of the first person who ‘pa-ses the 
site of a new house after the foundation is dug, and 
they bury the reed underneath the wail to insure its 
stability. 


St. Peter's Cathedral, just finished at 
Moscow, has five cupolas, and nine hundred pounds 


ot gold was used tn overlaving them. The doors of 
the temple cost $310,400, and the marble floors about 


| #1, 500, 000. 


A wish that his coffin, which he made 
three years ago, be painted in patriotic evlors, the 
base red, the panels white, and the top biue, was 
made by a 94-year-old citizen of Pleasant Ridge, U., 
who died a few days ago. 

A leading medical paper advocates the 
use of condemned criminals for cholera ex periments. 
It shows that from three to four hundred persons are 
hanged annually in India, and thinks these might be 
spared the ‘‘final execution’’ should they survive the 
doctors’® doses. 


A little dog, cwned by a Boston family, 
4 ¢ ea , ‘ | Tv } a recer *l< 4 | 

. awak ed the sleepers 

” 7 , ons ‘ 

t esca ‘ iw ! al roba ¥. 

perished had it nut been for the warning given 


One minute's imprisonment in jail was 
the punishinent imposed recently on a man charged, 
Ark., court with having seld the pro- 
f land for which he had fatled to par the rent. 
The trial occupied several days, and upon the rerdict 
ned walked across the 
»and placed himself in charge of the shere- 


in a Clarendor, 


ducts 


belug pronounced the conden 
court roor 


4 


. who took bliin to the jail, where he served out one 
minute's time, 
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BY CASON RENNYBON. 





A hearth mpon our dark globe sighs after many a van- 
ished face ; 

Many a planet by many a sun may roll with the dust 
of a vanished race. 


Raving politics rever at rest as this poor earth's pale 
history rune. 

What isit bat a trouble of ants in the glean of a 
million suns? 


Lies upon this side, lies upon that side, truthlese vio- 
lence mourn‘d by the wise; 

Thousands of volees drowning his own ina popular 
torrentof lies upon les, 


Faith her zenith or all but lostin the gloom of doubts 
that darken the schools ; 

Craft with a bunch of all-heal in her hand follow'd up 
vy her vassal legion of fouls. 


St.tely purposes, valorin battle, glorious aanals of 
army and fleet. 

Death for the right cause, death forthe wrong cause, 
triumpets of victory, groans of defeat, 


Innocence seeghed in her mother’s milk, and charity 
setting the martyr aflaine, 

Thraldom who walke with the banner of freedoin, and 

' recks not to ruin a rcalm in her name, 


What is it all if we all of us end but in being our own 
corpse coffing at last ¥ 

Bwallowed in vastness, lost in silence, 
the deeps of a meaningless past. 

atin meme 


Hunting in Cashmere. 


drowned in 
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BY E. W. M. 





is a greater variety of gaine than in 
Cashmere. 

I was stationed on the frontiers of Persia. 
I was in the civil engineers, and was eim- 
ployed in surveying the route of a proposed 
railway. 

But the Government did not press us for- 
ward very much, funds not being forth- 
coming so rapidly as could be wished, so 
that I was often able to get leave of absence, 

Luckily I had a very fair income of my 
own, with considerable prospects, so that | 
could afford to hunt in goou style, 

I liked hunting. 

One day,accom panied by several servants 
and Gainbo, an experienced traveller and 
guide, I started iu search of some adven- 
ture, 

It was my good fortune shortly after we 
had started to come across soine wild hor- 
ses, of whoin out of curiosity, I shot a 
fow. 

The wild horse is about fourteen hands 
high at the shoulder, and resembles the ass 
rather than the more noble quadruped, 

It 1s generally of a reddish gray, with a 
dark atri down the back, and almost 
white under the belly. 

Its head is very long and ugly. 

They are found in large quantitiesin Per- 
sia, Alshentelan, and Cashinere. 

Though very wild, they are to be tained, 
and when taught to go in harness, will 
carry great weights. 

My guide, Gambo, told ine many stories 
of their enuurance, adding, however, that 
they were very difficult to catch alive, and 
must be taken quite young. 

Passing over a plain dense with bush and 
jungle, we came on a village, tue dwelling- 
places of which were sheep-skin tents. 

The people were very friendly and hos- 
pitable, and glad of a few smail coins. 

We sallied out the day following oar ar- 
rival, and did fine business in vaks—tierce 
beasts, one of whoin would make a stir if 
turned loose on a hot day in Fleet Street. 

Suddenly I started as I heard the sound 
of horses’ footsteps. 

The country is, as a rule, quiet and safe, 
still; there are marauders about, who have 
to be treated with a high hand. 

The new arrrivals, however, proved to be 
a gentleman of some rank, a kind of small 
prince, as he cailed himself, Nadar Aya, 
with some few showily-dressed attendants. 
Gambo hurried up to act as interpreter; but 
the chief approaching, and seeing that I 
was a European,addressed ime in very good 
French, asking weif I belonged to that 
country. Wy 

“fam English, and my name is Philip 
Warder, Highness,’ I answered. _ 

He frowned slightly, as if the nationality 
was not agreeable to bin; but he at once 
recovered himself. ; 

“IT ain Nadar Aga,” he said, in very fair 
English, “and have lived in your country 
some time. I was there several years ago.” 

I bowed. 


T: ERE are a few countries where there 


‘You must come to my residence, he | 


went on courteously ; “it is not far off.” 

I could oniy accept. ; 

Hospitality is agreat consideration ainong 
these people, and to refuse it when pro- 
ferred is considered the very beight of rude- 
1 ess, 

“You are too good,” I answerod ; and 
turning to Gainbo, [ bade bim bring up 
my horse. 


f tioned for 


Having mounted, the chief iv 

ine Lo ride ¢ hik right und, alwave#e 
sidered a % 

y 

aKE 5 . 

Ai) 1Sia lon which was a caste ated 
sion in goo i preservation, but of a 
period, 


The attendants took our horses, and then 
we descended a flightof steps to a Laadsome 
barge, without an awning. 

We seated ourselves, and were rap! ily 
taken to the island. 

Though the climate is uncertain and very 
cold at tines, the gardens were singularly 
rich and well laid out. 


The palace, as it was calied, was 
plainly farnished ; bu: the number of 
vants was out 
needa, 

No fomales were seen, though, of course, 
there was 4 harem or zenana. 

But in the East it is not considered polite 
to ask after the women of a tamily, and I 
wax well aware of this etiquette. 

Ushering me into a rrther large room,the 
Prince called some servanias, and bade then 
take me to some rooms whieh he at once 
apportioned t» ine, 

As I ascended the stairs leading upwards, 
I passed a black female slave, who hurried 
down with a look of something like ter- 
ror. 

I, however, pretended not to notice ler, 
and no notice was taken. 

In the room provided for me I found a 
change of raiment, a bath, and everything 
that a hunter or traveller could require. 

I must say that the refreshinent was very 
pleasant and welcome. 

When I was ready, & domestic ushered 
ne Into the lower reg'ons of the mansion, 
where I tound a midday ineal ready. 

After the meal was over and the servants 
had retired—all save one—Nadar Aga, with 
adry sinile, ordered wine and some very 
excellent Irish whiskey to be placed belore 
us, 

Ife insisted that I should remain the 
night, and promised to let me enjoy a hunt 
on a large scale of the Cashtmnere goat in its 
wild state ; the goat from the hair of which 
the celebrated Cashinere shawls are made, 

He himself owned some very large farins 
where the domestic ones were reared and 
derived his chief revenue froin them. 

Still, there were plenty of wild ones in 
the hills and forests, 

To me the very idea was a treat. 

After sinoking and drinking some time, 
Nadar Aga took ine to inv suite of apart- 
ments, where I found Gambo the faithful 
guide. 

He told me that the owner of the island 
palace was considered a rich iman, was cer- 
tainly very influential, and that we were 
fortunate in having made him a firm 
friend. 

1 then turned in for a sleep, inost refresh- 
ing after so long a day. 

Ata later hour we dined, and while en- 
joying the pleasure of tobaceo and punch, 
witnessed the perforiuances of certain dan- 
cing girls. 

It is a stupid and monotonous affair, and 
had ceased to amuse tie. 

But among these Orientals conversation 
is not popular, while reading is entirely uu- 
known. 

Idlers, have, therefore, to invent aimuse- 
nents, without which they weary. 

Later on, however, we found out that we 
were both chess-players, and this was at 
once a bond of union. 

I was fortunately a rather tough player, 
and Nadar Aga was delighted. 

Aided by the flowing bowl, we passed 
several pleasant hours, and about eleven I 
went to inv very pleasant quarters, 

Gambo was asleep; but the moment I en- 
tered he awakened. 


—_ ° — 


very 
ser- 
of all proportion to the 


rough kind of couch against the door--the 
couch on which he was to sleep bitmsel!— 
and secured us from intrusion, 

Then he bowed low, with «grim smile, 
and took trom bis belt a letter. 

lt was written on coarse rice paper, and 
folded very roughly. 

I took it in utter amnazeinent. 

Opening it, 1 saw at once it was written in 
Enylish, but with a rough style and nota 


pen. 


“Stranger,” it said, “in this house a womn- 
an of your nation, if you are English, has 
been a prisoner for sevenveen years, For 
herself she cares nothing. 

“A long and weary residence in the vile 
harem bas rendered her hard and callous, 
But she has a daughter, as yet youny, beau- 
tifui, and innocent. 

“It you are a good and brave inan, try to 
serve her, for Heaven's sake ! 

“One line, accepting the charge, and I 
will arrange an interview, Write ‘Yes’ on 
this scrap, and one of my faithful attend- 
ants will arrange all the rest.”’ 


“Who gave you this?” I asked of Gambo, 

“Black girl,” auswered the inan, with a 
grin. ‘Come for answer to-morrow.” 

“Trust ine,” were the words I wrote, “I 
will do all that lies in my power,” 

I rose betimnes, and heard froin Gatnbo 
that he had delivered iny answer Ww the 
| black woinan. 
| | knew that I was entering upon @ ter- 
| rible trial—running @ fearful risk. 
{ 





The least treachery would ruinall. Nadar 
Aya, who had a emattering of European 
education, was, of course, cunning to the 
last degree. 

He gould read and write, 80 all depended 
on the fidelity of an ignorant black slave. 

Doubtless the unfortunate prisoner be- 
lieved in ber, and probably bad cause to do 


SU. 
Asa rule,however,zeanas are the abode of 


falsehood and treachery. 


‘ 
berry) 44 lay y 
The Prinee, alavery early hour, had sent 

out beaters to drive the game towards the 

lake. 

They were to be found in narrow valleys 
anid yulleys inthe ills, whence they caine 
down feed. 

Except as game they are not 
teeimmed, wut ti are piucky, bul - 


| iInaKke we 


much es 
tise) and 


, le 
Ji 1Ca1S. 
’ 


ynidert! 








AS soon as we were alone, he pushed a_ 





| do not interrupt to flattor. 
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The tmale will defend the female and 
young to the last gasp until shot down. 

As soon asthe ear morning mea! was 
over, —excellent eo, broil fish, andl 
such-jike provender,—the Aga prepared fur 
action. 

Heand some six of his principal men en- 
teredjthe boat with inyself and Gainbo, and 
were put on shore, 

I wey as weil mention that 1 had sent for 
ny cgnoe,not knowing how useful it might 
ees and it had reaobed the landing- 
place. 


I gave a private onmimand to Gambo, | 


and then vas at the orders of Nadar Aga, 

We landed, and, taking up our positiuns 
> atbicket near by, we prepared for ac- 
tion. 

We could already hear the conches and 
tom-toms in the distance driving the gaime. 

Presently a large number of them de- 
bouched on the plain. 

They were splendid creatures, some of 
the inales being truly magnitienst, 

To bacape the noise, din, and clatter, they 
made’ for the water, but were met bya 
ruthigss and cruel volley. 

Several tell. 

One tine buck that I had wounded dashed 
t rhe, aadin a moment was over the 
yank, swimming for dear life. 
I rished to my canoe, bade Gambo pad- 
dle in his usual admirable tanner, and 
started in pursuit. 

The fine animal had a good start. 

Though not such a pertect swimmer as a 
deer, be made excellent headway 

His destination was, 1 saw at once, the 
island, parts of which were stil! somewhat 
wild and wooded. 

I bade Gambo hurry on as fast as he 
could) sighting my gun as 1 did so. 

Soon the goat touched ground, and made 
for the shore, desperate,and probably hope- 
ful of success, 

But my Nimrodic instincts overcame all 
other considerations, and I fired. 

The animal fell dead upon the bank. 

There was net much hunting after that, 
as far as Cashmere goats were concerned ; 
but the Aga gave ine some very fine bird 
shooting, which lasted until the Lour of 
the midday meal, 

This was a very splendid affair. 

Alter it was over, I was again conducted 
to my chamber, where I found Gatwnbo 
awaiting ine, with a veiled feimale. 

She was the black slave whoin 
already inentioned. 

Sie placed ber finger on her lips, and 
then bade ine follow. 

1 obeyed without hesitation, 

I had complete faith iu the writer of the 
letter. 

The woman took me along a narrow 
sage for some distance, when she halted 
befcre what appeared to be asulid stone 
wall, 

She touched some mysterious spring,and 
at once there was a gap. 

She entered, and motioning me to follow, 
closed the aperture bc hind. 


he had 


We were ina gloomy passage, shabbilv | 


carpeted, aud our steps were silent us 
death. 

We advanced afew yards, and then she 
motioned me to remain still, Then she 
disappeared behind a heavy curtain. 

Inamoment more it was lifted, and I 
passed through intoa bandsowely turnished 
room, where was seated a lady in @ rich 
Oriental costume. 

The slave-girl bowed and retired. 


“Come hither!’ s1id a sad, sweet voice | 
neared her, | 


from the couch at the end. I 


| 


| 


id 





| 





| great value, which vou can 





; us turns out to be your Cousin 


—_—_- 


tempting to fly,” she continued. “I have 
no money, and know nothing of the cour- 
try, I, theretore, enjoy omsiderabie liberty, 
have my bout, and goon the jake when I 
like. 

“When you go, #e can arrange her es- 
cape. Taking your depertare to some dis- 
tance, you can conceal your retinas, and re 
turn in the boat in which I saw you te 
ay. 

“The moon will be down two evenings 
later at mkinight. Half an hour tater will 
yum, bee bees ?" she asked, persuasively. 

*T will.’ 

“And you will take my darling,my bless- 
ed treasure, tu her friends she urged. 

“T will,” was my solemn response, 

“Ina lew tnoments you shall see ber,” 
was her continued s hh; “bu first let 
ine give vou these, ey are diamonds of 
ether trievuds 
tomell., Ihbadtwo hundred «a yearin my 
own right, which aneone else owns now. 
All think Dora Warder dead.” 

“Creat Heaven!" leried. “Are yon my 
lost Aunt Dora? Can it be possibie 7" 

“You are little Philip?" she gasped. 

“That is inv name," ] answered, wildly. 

‘(dod is just,” she sald. “Thig ie indeed 
tirnculous, J will call your cousin.” 

“Aunt Dora,” I interposed, “before sho 
comes, reineumber you must come along 
with te,"’ 

T had a hard task to persuade her; bat 
finaliv she agreed, and then clapped her 
hands, 

A beautiful girl, the most lovely being I 
had ever seen entered blushing. 

“Ada, my darling, by a marvellous in- 
terposition of Providence,” said the elder 
ladv, “the wentleinan whe is willing to aid 
Phitip, of 
whom Lhave often spoken. Embrace, my 
cotlaren.” 

Ada blushed furiously ; but she nade no 
resistance, and there briefly all the details 
of the escape were arranged. 

Then I parted from them, being led back 
tomy rooms by the negresa, 

There was net much sleep for ine that 
afternoon ; but assuming «9 careless a dein- 
eanor asl could] rejoined the chief towards 
evening, as if nothing had happered, 

Next day we went out deer-shooting, and 
had varied success ; but iny beart was no 
longer in the business, 

I was thinking of the marvellous adven- 
tureinthe wilds of Cashinere, and of ita 
probable results, 

Return to England I inust, as no part of 
Asia would be safe after the alduction. 

Nadar Aga was very chatiy that evenirg. 
He never noticed the similarity of naine to 
that of his supposed wife, 

He, however, was exceedingly jovial; 
told stories of Loudon and Paris, 

Again I retired. 

I was to start on iny return joarney early 
next day. 

We parted in the inorning after an early 
meal, with apparent ecordiality, I hoping 
from wy Lbeart never tu see the talee traitor 
again. 

I traveled for an hour, until we reached sa 
very retired wood near the lake, where I 
and Gauibo halted, 

The native wesent forward to notity 
ny people to be ready Ww start at # ineo- 


ment’s notice, 


and saw at once that the speaker was natur- | 


ally very beautiful though sorrow and = suf. 
fering had marred hor features inuch, 

“Youare kind to come,” she went on 
when I had seated tnveelf; you are the first 
English-speaking person LT lave seen for 
years. I had a coumpanion in wiv daughter's 
governess, butehe is dead. But | iust 
not waste tiie, You will hear my story ?’’ 

“Certainly,’’ was iny grave answer, 

“*Kighteen years ago,” she began, “I was 
voung and good-looking, people srid. Nay, 
It was flattery” 
she bitterly added, “that was my ruin.’ 

I situply bowed. 

*T was not rich, but I was weil connected 
and moved in good society,’ she continued, 
“My suitors were tinany,but for a long time 
I was heart-whole. Then I was introduced 
to an attache of the Persian eimbassy. He 
was a very handsome youag man. 


This 
Gambo, 

Hie was quite ready to accownpany ine to 
England, 

As soon 28 the moon was low we atarted 
in the Moat. 

We were well arined, as we fully in- 
tended to die sooner than be taken. 

Bet the chances of discovery were not 


done, I revexled my secret to 


| great. 


“He told inethat he wasaGreek Christian | 
and had been aslave; but was now free, | 


and raised to honor,” she went on. 
told mea wondrous and pitiful tale, which 
I believed. ‘Then by degrees he began to 
win mv heart. But frou the first the affair 
was clandestine. In his wily ways, and 


“He. 


| house of an 


| tenderly-expressed wishes, 1 kept our en- 
| gagement a secret, 


*At last I fled with him, was married in 
soine strange chapel,’’ she said with painful 
einphasis, “and I came here to find myself 
in the zenauaof a Mussulinan, one of tnany 
slaves."’ 

“Shamefal !’’ Il cried, 

‘Yes ; but I was helpless,’ she answered. 
“For some time he treated tne not unkind- 


ly. Then came the birth of inv child, after 
which I was neglected for others, relegated 
ainonyg the d women ofthe harem. I 
{ t But by devrees.as laugist 
& - 
% 
vy Ww ‘ x Ade 
wooly ms §0a pe 
her governess was Drought here I eyAl 
bope, but nothing came oi it, She died, and 


was buried in the lake. 
“Ada is now fifteen, and already her fatli- 
er is talking of giving ber lo a young friend 


of his,”’ she went on, in a tone of bitter 
anguish. “You «must save her.”’ 

‘*Hiow 7? I «asked. 

“Nobody would ever suspect ine of at- | 


They had nothing to fear inthat se. 


cluded island, #> that no real watch was 
kept. 
Halftan hour atter midnight we were 


at the foot of the water steps of the harem, 
Three cloaked tigures at once appesred on 
the verandah. 

Not «a word was spoken as I helped them 
allintoiny boat, which was at once im- 
pelled at 4 rapid rate along the lake. 

Reaching ny cap, the women were at 


once mounted on ny borses, while we 
walked behind then. 
Three hours iater we were in camp, 


Gambo went at onceto the Villaye, aud 
bought three extra horses, 
He found no difficulty 
them. 
Not a moment was lost, nor did we take 
inuch rest until my charges were in the 
English lady in Steraas, in 


in obtaining 


Permia, 

Altera long rest and change of raiment, 
we again started, nor stopped mueb until 
we were on board a Persian steainer, 

The intense surprise of her relatives on 
seeing Aunt Dora—Mra. Nadar, we called 
her—inay be conceived, 

She was warinly received, and her prop- 
erty restored to ler. 

Two years later beautiful Nadar Aga 
caine up W& Ine and Offered Lis hand, w.th ~« 
simile, 

I rejected it. 


“TIT willexpose yor everywhere in the 
clubs,’’ were tuy words. “You are a 
wardily abductor Leave Evglanud at 
é +. A . * * ~ . 

> 4 

Wel 
steel o a 

A JUSTICE in (ieorgia recently undertook 
to marry two couples at once and married 
both women to one ot the men before be 
was aware of the fact. He afterwards gt 


the watter straightened ont to the satiefec 
tion of tue contracting part on, 
ie an ie 

ft ficers iu 


burths of the, 
i 1%, 


wear corsects, 
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Marah. 
BY OLIVE BELT. 
KS, AUGUSTINE MACKAY te 
\ longed to tue upper stratuins of Boston 
4 society. 


She wasthe whiow of a wlllltatre, a 
fragile littic creature, with paarity of birth, 
breed aod morais iudetibiy stamped cn 
ber 0 features, 

Herivory white ennplezion contrated 
well with her tive tiackw hair, siigitiy 
threaded with silver, but ther® was @queer 
hunted look in tie lowely ray «yes, 
Limet was cflen the sulject of comment. But 
then, people of toquestionable blue bicwnt 
often imagine strange things, especially 
if the object of their suspicious be a woman 
winme natural reticence and exclutivenens 
bold society at « respectial listan oo 

Sie wae a widow whem Mr. Macray tmar- 
ried her,ouce the wite of a good and bower 
alice man, who lel warrted her wihitte on a 
Kuropean tour, whether of high or low de- 
gree, nwebody but hinself knew; although 
many had been the attempts to penetrete 


the inyetery—if ‘nystery there was—thet 
shadowed this fovely woman's early 
years. 

; Sue was the wither of a fpur year-old 


bey, the idel of bis wvAhers heart, ber 
there were no clildeen by her seed suar- 
rh ° 
Gserald, the only son, grew apa great 
strong gracetul Same of 4 termes, trberit 
ing bee strength and teeauty from Ue word 
old Puritaa stock tliat gave birth ty bie an 
comorn For the Kees had always te 
handsome race, and Gerald was wo disgrace 
to toe mace, 

One ace? Mtwwt cont 
Aber sumer in Cheradd 
eutmmmer ye Werth tl tever 
Withs wm prammienny of Pegeret, 

Jt was one bong dreanus of de 


“tA 


Aietinee@® frivne ail 
he ote bile a 


Fecssetsiter brut 


Digetet segersut toe 


one of the wildest and Gest teountaincus 
femoris, wool, Alile-ootlayge bamlet, flor 
coum with the resinous meent af Che trariue- 


moth pines that clustered in gray, shatouwy 
cluinps around the tase of the trun 
tain. 

Gerald Reed wasthe ite and strength of 
tire little party of tourists, even as Maral 
Channiog, anorphan and an beirems, was 
the siren tiat charmed every beart in that 
sleepy mountain town; mot with gay or 
dashing piquances, but with a gentle frauk- 
teem, Chiat soared born of the pure, ateal 
fected spirit of the woman, for mhie wae itd 
ayiri, but as oid, th ut older, than Gerald 
Reed, 

They were itseparab.e 
the first they had been mutually 
toward each otter. 

To wee Cserald’s 
seemed a second edition 
in (eerald’* eyes bis wether was 
periect wouran inthe wor ad. 

but while Mra. Maeray’s tace wore the 
placid caban of triable ernqgee red, Maral 
Channing § seemed the etulrodsmeent of un- 
adulterated happiness, 

The sueail tragile fivure was buvvant 
with grace and suppleness, the white, per- 
fectiv moulded face, Was am pruire asa lily, 
and the blue-black hair curled ove 
high Deow Was the exact shate of Mere. 
Macray's, without the threats gf milver. 
Kven the beautiiul Drish-gray eves, only 
different iu a Nash of gladness whiels beau- 


friends, Frou 
ultracted 
OWN eR premio, Sie 
of thie ta Aber; aul 


tue oe 


Cithesd thier Wineele faa, were Treat eenastiter- 
warts «of tive Oheooghitfal grav corlre Cheat 
antl at you from under Mra Macray’s 


silken lassie, 

“You are as much al ke as ten peas * de 
claured Cserald Meed, Les 
velvety turf at Marali's feet, discussing the 
resemblance, ‘Ll wists | sen theoe 
and you side by side.” 


msm lie on the 


cosid seres 


Marah atniied -anad M srath's «nile was 
something worth Wwiontigy and  berkedt 
down atthe strong, brouz d tan staring 
up atber,. 

Ihis was a face ariV Weeteeaty tepiggiet Crise 


a strong, frank, trethifol face, ated ber jong 
lashes drooped under the ardent gaze of 
the honest browno eves 

That Gerald Keed was prassonately in 
love, was ne secret ty Maral Channing, 
although be liad tieswer past it init 
words. 

For although tot an tingpreesitrla ter, 


mommething ti the pure, generous tatare 


this worwtsn, beld « toaginetic altraction fer 
him, and now, as they bed reacted that 
border-land, a mtegy Proms the plement 


plains of triendasitp inte the more elysian 
fields of love, he Kuew that be trever teed, 
or would love any woiwan, as he loved 
Maral: Channing. 

“Marah,” be begun alter leasting his eves 
on ber droopiag face for teany Ubniiuites 
“J want to ask you a quest) Wiiv «id 
they call you Maral. 4 tame prophetic of 
exceeding bitterness.’ 

for one urment a Mush tiounted 
white forehead. 

“Alt she said, ina sad volce, 
cannot tell vou Disat bias breoens the 
gretoftiy lile aud parentage 
lnAli tikeeneowe Ge tee 

‘Tie Chantuitngs adopy 
tle aitid, then?’ 

Yeu, « 

“Did they never speak of r parents 


to the 


ae | 
re 
are 


maw 
one 
teattie 
tel you whi 


fia iit 


pire A ‘ 


‘ . , ré \f 
.eve } 


Wig ii. j ever a 
tenderness, bul they maid ] sich ah 
when lie proper Litseer Cus 
parents were, 

“Marah; he rime slowly 
surrd at ber 
j gutiy m ber sliuulder, ati 


! at her sweet face, over which red flushes 


were slowly creeping, “Il want ts ask you 
amaAher question.” 

How well be remembered tint scene m 
aller yearn 

The tittle village, at the fort of the moun- 
tain, bathed in the brigit Sumsiine of 
golden Septeurber day, bees droning over 
ficlisot Diowsaning clover, birds twitter- 
eg tne the lofty trees around them, and tne 
numerne tall of pine needles, wete sights 
amd sounds that Canm to Lim sleeping or 
abbr 

Every living thing in nature was inatin«ct 
with life, lowe, and happiness, and every 
pulse tn bis mtrong healtiiy boty thrilled 
Withe Chee fulnems of praeion. 

Sanehow his hand stil down vweotil 
clasped her waist, and he eould feel tie 
—— fori tremble at bite Courcls, 

“Marah,” —there was a breakin bis voices 
as he paused, for your true man is tn 
jomutedy noble (oO tnagine every weiman he 
cChanures be broner with « few friendly atten- 
tious, loves tim, and he wasin deabt as to 
Marah Channing's affections, for she was 
tre nodest and sell-po«messed ty betray her 
feo lings—“Maral, will you be wy wile?” 

He clasped bor closer, and she did mA re- 
Sint. 

Her cine face was bid on his breast, 
butte putbis hand under ber chin, and 
raring «i. geome dl down into her sweet eyes, 
would dewour her. ‘Tell met’ he 
brgetiontiv, 


wm it ive 
eat 


‘090 —eaie bbl her face—*] canncal"’ 
You eanuet?’’ He yave ber a dezen 
kinmes, for pasten had oVermastered his 


You know 
face, Maral. 


“You must! 
I see it. your 


teal proadence 
Serta besVe tone 
Dpee weoss tye?’ 

yen she assented faintly, lifting 
her eves, full of shy wladiness, to ie earnest 
“Hut, Gerald, | amolder than you; 
acdthen your mother might object to a 
laugiter, whose purentage soight met, if 
beserons, be equ tl to yours,’ 

‘Nonsense!’ he laughed, in his clheertul, 
weminr ing Cones, ol Lieme are vour only cbr 
jectious, lam sure of you. Why, IT am 
vider than tay vears, Marah, @ vety patri- 
arch in Wisdom. Mother ts toe wise ter cody 
jeet to anything Chat will be for iy bapya- 
Now yes or no, Maraii?”’ 

Miral's answer was ‘yes,’ for 
bad gone outtlo lin, weeks 
ber pov was nots demonstrative 
lover's, it was deeper and 
peo iniate,. 

“My bappiness will 


, 
os, 


f sever, 


sits, 
her heart 
before, ard if 
an ltr 
ners quictly 


be c™nplete when 


mother welcomes You as ber daugiter 
eleet,  satits rald, as she uestied in bis 
uri, 


Pian Gierald! Tis heart, although stirred 
to ite wtteruunat deptis with lowe for tie 
veoonan of lis choice, never wavered in its 
Allegiance to Liat tother, whey, by 4 tew 
bilter, but tor truthtul words, was to dast 
beim ereagy oF Laengegeteneesas frown lite Liges, 

“Mav Pwrite for her to jom 
Marais?” 

Marah consented, and that very day (ser. 
adwrote atew lines to his tnother, telling 
ber of bis engazement, leat omitted to reen- 
from the name of lis future wife, and urged 
hertoconme andi spend a few dave inthe 
outeofthe-wav, but charining little vwil- 
lage. 

Mere. Macray read his note seated 
luxurious treaklast room of 
hice. 

Sis 


dering 


us here, 


fn the 
her Boston 


lai’ itdown beside her plate, won- 

Wheat (18 tuatehless Woman was 
lbrhe, whee bad won ber = on, 

Sine sighed she bal always been 
byte aflertions—-and mvorcuseored— 

“Weil, itis oniv what I thal a cizhtto ex- 
pet. bbe ts twenty-five, anet if sie aa 

She trohke off abruptly, and ber lowely, 
pen ~ful face, Wes Gonvulsed @ tmotmeut, as 
Mf Ieeosss Meered prain. 

‘Oh.if be Loew ul be knew, how he would 
demprime tre.” 

The evening suadows were deepening in 
tine pp When Cie luseterctnug old 
reeled upte the door the **Mues 
Hiensme.” where Mrs. Macerav was 

evorseead ty 


tirstin 





ie staye 
ssattes 


“ arisy 


bbe lr lates dOrnee seone. 

“Wiret vou bave tad sine refreshinents 
sport bocre I will take vou ty 
raid, as hie kisser 
teeth eleeks, *Sise's 


atid tee) remtend 
eM testesse: wile, ' seated Cs 


bei Deki ber temerthier cote 


vour verv linage, only alittle fresher and 
jeovevdler,”’ 

“Your very image!’ 

lie words rang in her ears, as she 


changed ber traveling dress for « plain 
Liack silk—she never silowed her wisid t> 
acoipany her Chreme: Little tiformeal 
tripe—and a strange feeling of couing evil 
atiene ever lier. 

Was it the atinosphere, or was it seme 
memory tising Upoutef that hidden prst, 
that tortured ber? Alas, she could wot 
te 


«nt 


sie drank a little tea, ate 
went to the window that 
af wool and mn 


a little, thers 
overlooked «a vast 


stretets the rear of 


tise 
leeriame, 


tue clouds were black and lowering, 
searred now and then with etreske of wiwid 


; x. 
linea sas filled with the ru onuble wz oof 
ehimlarit Clitstedder, ated Clee word epg vend 
Cisretiggs Live pritsem, with) try as Chiat sounded 
me merit wl meri ith } SLT e-em, 
sie road aw ‘¥ ir 7 ~ ; 4 
- ~ & , , 
~ a 4 . 
: . - 
’ > 
ten Re . mail, tr ny t cns 
‘mer Se j j ‘ feel, as miit “ue t 
ts 

I> be frightened, nother,” he said, 
Disisisouly @ Inountain storius. 

i 1 sia , ~ rt duratj -n.’ 
j als ( sling spied, a neat parivr, 
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' te Bes, _— 
out of ber bedroom. She had hand on the bowed bead of Marah Cban- 


opening 
beautified it with hor own bands.and when 
Mra. Mactay etiteret] il, She was fs Struck 
by the bone like and artistic taste displayed 
in the tiny lamp-lit ruom, that she did net 
olmerve the simail, 
standing Leeide alow tal-ie, littered with 
feminine fancy work, until Gerald's voice 
aroused Ler. 

“Maraly tits in my 
Marais Channing.” 

Mrs. Macray sv «xi « moment as if carved 


mothber—imutber, 


tostene. Miss Channing, with bot fusies 
om ber cheek, stood wilh outstretched 
band, batthe elder woman made no at 


Gerald looked at his 


tempAlo take it. 
A eld, Ateel-llke 


tether in amasgerment. 
glitter wae gathering inthe gray eyes, the 
thin lis wtre quivering, as If some lerri- 
Die words were about to be spoken: 

At lost they Came. 

‘Channing. daughter of Miles Channing 
Of Kaltimore?’ ane ee with a 
metallic ring in ber volee. 

Marati's face lowt its lovely rose flush, 
and ber band dropped to ner side. 


Gerald auswered Lis mother’® ques 
Leon. 

“No. mether, an adopted daughter. 
Miles Cianning had no ehildren of bis 


own, but Marah was the child of tis love,’ 
he said gently, grieved at the troubsed look 
on Murase lace. 

Mra. Meeray's face fuehed a deep = crim- 
en, and het eves Mashed ominously. 

She laughed a laugh not pleasant 
mots tor leer. 

He stured at wer, wondering if sine had 
lomt her senses, torin all his life, he bad 
never seen lis mother other than a eal, 
gentle, well-vred womar, With kindly 
words tor rieloor proor, 

tomipe, feerald, slice was 
bev. 
sit. 

“Wiss?” 

(eeral i's face was white with doubt; even 
as Maron's blanched with a  wnaimeless 
feral. 

7 | weve her, mo ber: she loves me.”’ 

‘ul TL know—I know!” cried Mrs, Mac- 
ray. cClasping ber sinall slender hands, 
Pout. my sou, Sle cau never be your 
wit!’ 


of his 
Chan- 


the child 
You can never warry Marah 





whiterobed figure | 





for her | 





ning: ‘ 
Be brother and sistef==——' 

Marah sprang to her feet, aud dasbed her 
hand aside. 

Tne lovely tace was transformed with a 
passion of despair. 

“txt forg v® you; I never tan!” she 
wailed, walking past Gerald witha white 
averted face. 

She went out into the storm and dark- 
ness of the night, bare-headed and unseen, 
and must have waiked straight into the 
jaws of death, for at break of day sone 
laborers found ber lying at the fot ofa 
precipice, her garments sodden with rain, 
and the poot White lacé bruised [rin bom 
tact with the jagged rocks, 

With reverent hands they carried the 
lifeless boty back tothe tn. 

Great was the sorrow and -consternation 
when she was laid down in the dainty 
room, thet bat ager pon hai been filled 
with the sunshine of her preserce. 

A group of weepiug womet wete pusbed 
aside, as Geraia strode into the 
room, 

He was haggard witha nightof misery, 
with hisstruggieto killan unhely love, 
aud bending over the face, that but a few 
hours ago had blushed bBetieath his pas: 
Sonate kisses, He prested his Iips 6n 
bruised Cheek and brow, and leit her to her 
last sleep, murmuring— 

“In heaven there is no sin!” 

Mra. Macray was the ouly csi *«pectator 
ip the house. 

Gerald left the village that a hour— 
left ber without a Wotd of larewell or ger: 
don. 

Her deathly white flaca never Jost its well 
ored cal, and under her directions, 
Marah 's lx«iy wis coffined and sent home 
to Baltimore. 

W hat she suffered then, and in the years 
that followed, none but God ever knew: 

Maral’ death, like ber birth, was always 
a mystery. 

‘;erald Reed never iooked on his mother’s 
face again. 

But night and day, in far off lands, he 
strives to forget the woman who was the 
child of bis mother,and the idol of his mad, 


| idoli-trous leve: 


“Ws?” said Gerald, grasping ber arm - 


aluwmst flerceiv. “Tell ime why? 
metsee Matal’s distress.” 


do you 


Mrs. Macray gazed from one to the other, | 


na helpless, pitiful way. 

Hew eval She tell then? 

Jrrag thatliong buried sin to the light, 
bare ber poor weak cowardly soul to 
the eves of the son who thought ber stdin- 
io, 

Forshee had been weak, and her coward- 
we alone bad prevented her from atoning 
forthe wrong commilted so many years 
AL. 

= one had been the sufferer then,now 
two lnneecent creatures iiust go down into 
the Very ashes of shaiwe and despair tor ber 
berl iV. 

*Peeause "—to bis dving hour Gerald 
never forget the pathos and pain in his 
iaAbera voice, ‘bod help vou beth—yuu 
sre the elildren of the same motuer!”’ 

fierald Reed siivered as if a cold 
had struck bon, 

Nu face was ever more rigid 
pressed pretn tliare tits 

Marat) Coanntog dr roped 
wtorin-teteed lilv, and 
Chair, vithout a word. 

Sue bowed ber toce in her hands, and by 
the agony of bisown beart, trerald Ineas- 
ured uers, 


eA 


wind 
in its supe 


like 
dropped inte 


some 
low 


He turne! away from his uther, halt in 


bevatlatenge. bell its pity. 
Sue scemed te divine his thoughts, 


and jada detaining hand on tus aris. 


Pe, mot hate ime, Gerald: sin bas 
Hrpecit its punishiment. For your sake, I 
hk pt tev secret. Cemd knows I never 
Greet of this result. My heart bleeds 
for you, mv eluiudren, for vou are mine!”? 

“Teli us your story,’ Gommanded Ger- 
aid, in a voice Ss clanyed what bis mother 
meer ely reeves. ized it. 

Sue Was tee weak to stand, and knelt 


i thse tere, 
ther t-réesc0t. 
Tie wind soughed 


(her tney will her band clasped 


ui 


wildly without, as if 


bi teckery at the sorrow within, 

Torre waste sound in the room, sive 
feerabi # beavy breathing, as she told ber 
sory. 


“Listen tome J 
Orphan ebiid of rieh 
lati sertel iste te 


waS very vouny, the 
parents, My wuard- 
sechool in Paris. There J 
tet iwe voung Amer cans,Miles Channing 
seb your father, Coereld. To tell ssadiv in 
love with Chauniny. Hie was a cruel, 
heartless san of the world, but J orld "ot 


were it tines. Leloped with him, went 
tireugh «false tarriage, and after te left 
ein a convent in Switz-rland, Marah 
wasborn. Io had plenty of money, and 
leaving Youwrh the good nuns, I wan- 
dered througis Italy, weak and iil, and 
suoned by shame aud sorrow. Almost a 
Vear alter T inet Gserald Reed again, and 


mis peectinng Sriueliing Wrong, he urged me 


trtell ister story, heard If, @orns- 
! @i atid titialive ween 1haV Ceoreergel fen bee 
su Mie never reproached me for uy 
™ ‘ser ’ } aN inler ful as } 7 . 
<) I i! i (ser 
‘ 
g laral? 
* “ 4 
r ’ 4 ar 
“ £ Z ’ ; 
~ | = to the Vert, trust ot 
“was r }, ast Kier) Sisters wrote tho 
' tisst ans Atsiericas » Miles Cuan- 
' < ami Wile, frows Ballimior-bad a lopted 
’ j ead iyliiter Muara . & ! you do n t 
keow ‘ licruess of spirit 1 named 
y i M 4 ii’ 
Se arune t her feet, and laid her 


Their Last Quarrel. 


BY PIPKIN. 
IVE  sehool-girls, motgngreget arid 
imertfy-voiced, were huddled About 4 
great fire in the otherwise deserted 
school-rovw at a Seminary vot far from the 
town. 

Tne roaring winds outside only made the 
fire seem: the cheerier, 

And, these five girls were so glad to see 
each other again, now that the holidays 
were over, that no amount of cold could 
dampen their spirits. 

They bad been “chums” ever since they 








first entered the school ; sometimes a Quaf- © 


rel occurred, and they paired off, with 


pretty Martie Banner on both sides { but it . 


ouly lasted a little while, and the “Five- 
umvVirate,” as Fanny Decker always calicd 
it, went Mn a& Q@inecothly as eters 

Clarissa Graw was the oldest and 
studious. Ejiia the bandsomest, Martie the 
Inest auable, Nettie the most stylish, and 
Fannuy—weil, Fanny was the dearest. A 
wild e:f she was, the fourth child of a fam- 
ily of ten, who were all good-natured and 
happy, but none like Fanny—*Flighty 
Fan,” as her tall,favorite c usin nicknamed 
her years ayo. 

They bad abbreviated it into ~Fiignty, 
and thus she remained Flighty 
Not a teacher in the school was tuere whd 
did net reprov? ber at Jeast oncea week, 
and as she did so, sigh tora sinall share of 
the girl's spirits. 

But to return to that Janoary evening, 
They were cating apples, and Flighty, hav- 
ing pecled hers, was decorating with tbe 
red, untroken paring the tair hair of 
Martie, who sa at her teet. 

Sue did not speak (quite unusual for ber) 
but lmtened quietiv to the others, 

“Papa gave me some diamond ear-drops,”’ 
Kila was saying. “You cannet imagine 
how surprised 1 was, ygiris! Clri-tiuas 
morving, at breakfast table, they Jay in a 
bine velvet ease by my plate.” 

“On, peiaw!’ interrupted Nettie. “I 
Wanted diamond earatrops, but papa said 
Iam too young, so he gave me two lovely 
bracelets, fine gold snakes, with large 
diamond eyes, alinest as good as earairops.”” 

“Was that ail you reeeived 2?” asked lit- 
tle Martie, innocently turning her head so 
thataiong string of red parirg fell over 
ber ear, at whien Fingity laughed in tbe 
nest approved selweol-yirl fashion. 

“Oh, werev, no! cried Eila and Nettie 
together, *T had ies 

Young ladies,” cried Flighty, “do wait. 
Martie, love, run for my nute-buok, so that 
I way toark thems down.” 

Dead siience ; cne of the “tiffs” immin- 
ent. 





beautiful skates,” said 


. “and tan-colored, six- 
buttoved gloves, and a tox bon bons. 
als I «dion’t call those 
‘ Stisras gifts terruptedd Ella. 

ar t > Flighty 
Muartie’s 
“Was 


oof 
he 


col 


anne 
ir 
anni 


se, 


aCTOCAIL. 
i aj ?°° 
‘Yeu. re;lied Clarissa, with rising 
col ugh Elia may searcely call 
what be teft Christmas gifts. I have a 
beautiful v of Schiller, and the Latin 
Dictionary I Lave wished jor so long, and 
“Well,” laughed Nettie, “if you don’t 
naine the Strangest things ! Papa gave me 


7, *"alline 


nuine 


, the dictionary as suvn as I asked for it.’’ 


tnomt © 


eckef, | 
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“Bother !’ cried Flighty. “I beat you 
all. My Christmas gift (I got but one worth 
mentioning) is brighter than your dia- 


weare at their party we must play too. 
Perhaps Fanny wiil en fr." pons 
“Much you care for Fanny !"" muttered a 


_ 
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Soon a budaled bunch of mouse-colored 
cashinere was lying on the bright ruy, the 
red ribbons becoming dangerously loose, 





UNDER THE GALLOWS! 








inonds, more durable than skates and | low vice behind the portiers as they both | the small hands thrown over the curly | Frightfal Condemastion of a Nether by 
vioves, will afford more pleasure than Latin | moved off. +¢ Jnly « joke, Parke lugraham, | dark head, while Fanny thougtt. Hor Sean What Doce i Neant 

re German, and is all none reel, received indeed! We'll see !"’ *T aw) sorry, dear.” Aunt Evelyn had 

bv Miss Frances Decker at eight o’cluck on Tue doctor was caught and blindfolded, } sak? dat evening. “I wanted you so much 


Curistmas Eve.” 

“Why, Flighty I” ered ull four. 

“True as fe uself t”’ 

“What was it? What could it be? Do 
tell us Fligtty !" ay choruned. 

“Well, be quiet, and I will,” answered 
the bereine of the hour, genially, and a lit- 
tle patronizingly. “Dil you ever bear of 
my cousin. Parke Ingrahaw 7" 

“Doctor Lngraham ? I should think so!” 
exclaimed Elia, “Papa thinks the world of 
him, for he saved my litthe brother's life 
when three other doctors had failed."’ 

“Yes, he is a wonderful doctor,” said his 
cousin, complacently. “Well, he and his 
mother, Aunt Evelyn who is imy father’s 
cousin really, live atl alone in Clinton 
Rod. I spent my holidays with them, for 
tather and ayother and the youngsters went 
out to grendana’s, and she didn't want me ; 
I'm too noisy: 80 Aunt Evelyn kept me. 
And be—Cousm Parke, I mean—is my 
Christmas gtft ; he asked me to marry him 
when l’ve finished sehool.”’ 

“On, Flighty !"’ 

Awed silence followed, broken only by a 


and a8 Boon 4s that was accomo!ished Fanny 
walked serenely out and stood vy the man- 
tel, one white hand held out to the fire. 

Her eyes were cast demurely down, and 
the next she knew two strong bands caught 
and held her, 

She struggled violently, and in the con- 
test the kerchie! became loosened and fell 
to the floor, 

And Doctor Ingraham found himself 
with one arm half-round a slight girlisir 
a bis hand upon a mass of soft, dark 
sair, 

Such a dainty creature! Her brown vel- 
Veteen dress suited her small white face 
perfectly. A huge bunch of crimson roses 
fastenet in her belt gave color to her «ress, 
and matched in hue the curved mouth. 

Her hair and eyebrows were very dark ; 
but the large eyes, fringed by dark lashes, 
were clearest gray. 

“IT am to kiss you, ain | rot?” he asked, 
laughing. “Is not that in the game ?”’ 

* You kiss ime it you dare, Noah !” 

The saine face took a saucy look, the 
gray eyes flashed fire, and in this aspect he 


for uty dangiter. And then Parke’s heart 
is alt broken. But of course I kn w 
you neat to blame for not loving bit.” 

“Parke’s heart ts alinest broken! A lard 
thing, Fanny knew : she thought ber own 
would break when Martie died ; but surely 
he would ask beragain But if be did not 
—Favny's heart thropbed,and to drive such 
idew away she began to recite the multipti- 
cation, table, 

“HAL -past eleven,” said Doctor Ingraham 
as he stood ander the chandelier in the hall 
and put hie lateh-key in his pocket. “Much 
eurlier than I hoped to be home.” 

Then, without removing his cloak, bis 
hat still In hand, he went into the drawing: 
room; the lights were very low, but the 
tire burned cheerfully, siagian on a huge 
snousé, it Seemed, in front of it. 

. Parke recognized the mouse ata glance ; 
Fanny's dark bair, escaped from its crimaon 
ribbon, was lying on her shoulders in 
pretty confusion while she slept. 

He kneit beside her, lifted her hend to 
his knee, and sat there patiently ten min. 
utes longer, until she awoke. . ~ 








Not long ago a weeping nother called to 
bidl good bye to ler only sun who was soon 
to be executed. 

“Woman,"’ he exclaimed in a inmnen. 
tarv frenzy, “‘wouwan, I would newer have 
been bere had vou dope your duty by meé@ 
when 1 was young!" 

This was a terrible parting! It bhorritied 
the *«pectutors, it nearly crazed the con- 
science stricken mether, 

One can searcely overestimate the 
nother’s influence in the moukding of the 
character of her offspring. But how often, 
oh, how often, do tantbers seem to ignore 
this responsi ility! 

During « recent trip onthe rail the writer 
made the acquaintance of Dr, A. J. Rene. 
diet, of Sackett's Harbor, N. Y., a person 
who had mate a study of human develop- 
ment. Relerring to the murderous ten- 
dency of the times, we asked that eminent 
nan If the Outlook was net discouray- 
jung? 

“Itlooks ae,” he said, “butl faney we 
have a cause and the remedy for such evils, 
Tn ny professional career Lbave found by 


giggle from the engaged young lady. could not help recognizing her. “Parke!” she laughed, sat up straight, hard study that we have emerzed tres: 
“How did he say it, Fan ?’’ asked Martie, *Flighty !’’ and rubbed her eyes. “Is it merry Christ. | “*Y"sery by development jot the nervous 


cautiously, aft-r a while. 

“Tit tell you. It was jolly. We're not 
in love, yon know—no such nonsense. He 
ig 80 much older than I, that I used to call 
him Noah, Scene one wasin Aunt Evelyn's 
drawing-room ; time, eight o’clock Christ- 
maseve. Actors, Aunt Evelyn asleep iu 
one corner (and she didn't wakeup tor an 
hour, either), Pa:ke, and your humble 
servant.” 

“He, pathetically glancing at Aunt Eve- 
Ivn, ‘Flighty, I wonder who'll take care of 
we when my mother is gone ?’ 

* «Don’t know,’ laconic idly. 

«Did you ever take care of anybody?’ 

***No, indeed! Found it bard enuvugt to 
keep myself straight. 

**T should hate tw be a bachelor.’ 

“*‘Hum 

*-*Should you like to be an old maid ?’ 

“‘+*Well—no; I think not.’ 

“<If we were marricd,’ insinuatingly, ‘1 
should not bé 2 bachelor, nor you an old 
maid.’ 

‘One word for ine and two for yourself, 
as if I'd marry an antediluvian like you !" 

* ‘Seriously, Fanny, I like vou more than 
any other young ladv I know, Ana I want 
you to pronise me that when my mother 
can be with me no longer, and I needa 
wile, that you will be my wile.’ 

“*The impadence !" 

**Promise Fligtty.’ 

*“*Ask me again, if you really want me, 
when you do neec me; and then, if there 
isn’t anybody younger, and gayer, and bet- 
ter looking, and less impudent than you— 
why, I'll consider it.’ ”” 

“Did vou really say that, Flighty ? ’ asked 
Ella, quite awe struck. 

“How dared you, 


Fan?’? murtmured 


She gave a sudden twist,amidst the laugh- 
ter that followed, and walked deliberately 
away. 

The doctor kept as near as possible to her 
all the afternoon : her pert ways were too 
lascinating for hii to resist. 

Aud then, at dark, he escorted her and 
the children home and spent the evening 
there. 

When he bade her good night he made up 
his mind to win her for his wife. 

One bright day, only three days before 
Christinas, the doctor, having spent nearly 
two hours in selecting a diamond ring tor 
which he knew Fanny was longing, re- 
paired homeward and found the sauey ob- 
jectot his meditations cosily drinking tea 
and eating buttered toast with his mother. 

“Ob, doctor” she cried as he entered.’ (Sho 
had not called him Parke once since his re- 
turn) “Jam so glad to see you! I can 
stay an hour longer, and you will take me 
home ; won't be, Aunt Evelyn ?”’ 

“To be sure I will,’? Parke answered for 
himself. “And now, Fanny, will you 
please give ine some tex ?”’ 

“Would like to, coz, but laziness prevents 
ine. There is the cup directly under the 
spout, and at your albow,”’ 

He helped himeel!f silently. 

The hour she stayed put him in misery, 
and he was wore glad than sorry when she 
donned her wraps and started. 

Fanny chatted incessantly for a time, but 
at last Parke spoke. 

“Fanuy, you will let me say a few words 

“Two or three dozen, if you like.”’ 

“But it is something of the greatest imn- 
portance to me, and——" 

“Goodness, Noah, don’t frighten me 1’ 

“Can't you call me Parke, Fanny ?” 





a eS ee ee ee 


mas yet?” 

“Not quite,”’ he answered, holding out 
hie wateh. “J ought to scold you for going 
to sleep here, but itis too near Christinas 
forthat. What do you hope Santa Claus 
brings you ?”’ 

“A diatwend ring,’’—very promptly. 

Parke fumbled in his vest pocket,and pro- 
duced a tinv package. 


“Flighty,”” be said. gently, ‘will you take | 


this? T bought it in hopes that you would 
take the giver with the ring; but that ean- 
not be, so I wish you would take it—from 
your cousin,” 

Fanny looked at him, at the box, at the 
fire, then at him again, and burst into 
tears, 

“Why Flightv, don’t, oh, don’t!” he 
cried. ' Tell ine what ails you, or—or I 
shall give you something very bitter for 
your nerves.”’ 

“No, you won't Noah !" she sobbed “It's 
too bad of you, Parke. 1 don’t waat your 
ring.”’ 

Well, well, vou need not take it, Fan," 
he said soothingly. 

“But—but I do want it—awfully!" sobbed 
Fanny, hysterically. - 

Parke was at h's wits’ end ; be remained 
In silence until be could bear her sobs no 
longer, when in sheer desperation he said, 
“What do you want, Fanny 2” 

“T want—want the ring—and——" Silence 
at this juncture fora tull minute, then,with 
a great sob, “And I want you, too, Parke!” 

Ile took her hands and pulled them frou 
her face, his own white with emotion, 

“Fanny,’’—his voice trembled slightly— 
“IT wish vou would say it again, but I 
knew you will not, so 1 ask you once more, 
will you be iny wife?” 

But if she had answered rationally she 


| Conscience, 


| ous systems and this tact 


systems and the intel'ectual lifo, ana we re- 
turn to savagery 18 we ignore the fuct that 
Without the solid, trustworthy nervous 
syaten), wecannot help to save the race, 
Boys stat? dine novels, and the pistel is to 
them the only respecta’-lo glorious inatru- 
mentite secure fame, Women read trashy 
literature and straightway try to murder 
their busbands and friends by, poison, 
Business men yield tothe tempter, and 
forse and steal and default. Ministers, 
charmed by beauty, forgets the behests of 
On every side we see the 
weakness of personal mitewrity.”’ 

“Do vou regard it 48 a disease?” 

“More especially as the resultef dia 
ease which, however, maybe prevented.”’ 

“Please detine how.” 

“Tcannot wow enter into detaila Our 
people can see their bodies, their blood, 
their bones, They never see their nerves 
and consequentiy many do not suppose 
they bave any. The larmer’s wile oaieiaee 
in w biy, physical trame, wand yet she «dies 
prewmaturely, The nerve cannet stand the 
strain of coutinual work. The minister 
falls dead in his pulpit, but be neverdila 
day's physical work in his life. The law. 
yeor-faints in the presence of the court and 
WeoOn aA Wreck or a corpse, and vet the 
work is nerve work, The man of affairs is 
overcome with apoplexy; the politician and 
publicist, with Bright's disease. The mind 
of untutored man is fired by the exploits of 
crime and he longs for such tune. These 
persons overwork or over-excite the nerv- 
kills or detmora- 
lizes theim.”’ 

“Tf all this be so how would you rectify 
it then?” 

*Letine teil you. A teow years ago I had 
aAlady pationt’ who was an utter wreck, 


Martie, taking her hand protectingly. , 4 , | She was the mother of several childre 
° | , a : > Make has ith yevan! a : al children. 

“Ol, Lm quite sate,thank you ” Faughed “Couldn't, possibly. Make haste with wou d not have been our Fliguty. Bice lant her weld end fumnined ake @ 
’ MAIC, : With a fresh burst of tears she held out - “sf ns 


the voung girl. 
“But not really engaged ?”’ added Nettie. 
“The bell!” came froin all at this junc- 
ture. 


what vou have to aay. We are almost home, 
and unless you want to tell others that secret 
you must talk fast.”’ 

“How can I talk fast ?’’ he asked, discon- 


ber hand and pointed to the box, saying 
laconicaliy, “Put iton,”’ 

When he complied, she wiped her eves 
and then held up ber mouth invitingly : 


cursed of God, Swe was a 
and worked early and late, 
finer specinen of pliysical 
than she, vbutshe was « nervous wreck! 


fariner’s wile, 
J i:ever sawa 
wornanhocd 


And rising, they repaired to their apart- | solately. Who ever heard of a girl hurry- s : g". She became bloodless, had the very w 
nin g, J ing a proposal so ? Fanny, I love vou, and = us mrtotes aah ecg a sy at dain Gea ek = =  &. = 
‘ : 2 for my wife.” ng room struck tweive, and Aunt Evelyn, * mat 

But they never forgot that talk around | want you y in dressing-gown and slippers, opened the stages Of albuininuria of Bright's disease, 


the tire, or Flighty’s peculiar engagement 
tu her grave cousin, Doctor Ingraham. 


* * 7 * * = 


Three years passed. 

The “Five-umvirate’ was dissolved ; 
Clarissa was earning a handsane Income as 
an artist ; Nettie bad married and becormne a 
leader of fashion ; Ella, whose mother was 


Dead silence, broken only by hurried 
breaths trom Parke; then Fanny's red 
mouth curved scorntully. 

“J am atraid you will get tired of want- 
ing,” she said slowly and bitterly: then, 
struck by the pained lock in his eyes, she 
went on, “You do not really need a wile, 
Parke; and if you did, you need not feel 
obliged to ask me, for there are tnany girls 








door soltly, only to retreat again; for it 
seemed to heras if her tall gon and the 
saucy, dark-eyved Flighty bad “made up” 
their last quarrelon that eve before merry 
Christinas was born. 


——_>  - ——< _ 
He Founp Ir.—aAt recent seance a 


thought-reader boasted that he could find a 


a 


ee 


This latter dine we works particular havoc 
With the perv: us system and produces in- 
sanity and despair, She was insane and 
desperate and I] fear tainted the blood of 
her offspring with these terrible teuden- 
cios, IT treated her tor several years, One 
by one the stundard remedies of tie schools 
iniled, but I tinally cured ter with War- 
ner'ssate cure, and she is to-day strong and 


dead, was row the stately, handsome rari whe would be better wives than I could | parked pin hidden by one of the audience, well, Yet thousands of women like ber 
tress of her f.ther’s mansion ; Fanny had | yi.» » | several came forward among whom was a| every year bring ill-formed and criminally- 
been bridesiuaid successively to her three “But listen ! I love you, ny dearest—— confederate. The pin was hidden by a| inclined children mtothe wortd, Is tt any 
elilest sisters,‘and was now, lo use her own “Now, don’t! Didn't we agree, three | prinity student in an adjoining room,in the | wonder that nervous diseases prevail and 


expression, “nursery-mmaid, governess, and 


vears age, never to believe such nonsense ? 


presence of the commnuittee, ALTO which 


thatthe Whole moral sense is demoralized? 


elder sister allin one,” tothe remaining | yi. ai) trash!” Pi | was the said confederate. The studentsus- | [If that remedy were generally used, we 

bix children. ; ; Led *Flighty, you belong tome!” he cried, | pecting thisinan from bis looks, slily took |) would have stronger mothers, strouger 
Bat Martie, dear litt!e Martie oo tet thoroughly aroused ty the saucy defiance § away the pin from its biding-place, Onthe | children, stronger men and women, and 
That was the saddest of #ll, aud grief | 6, the simall face. “Did you not) promise | return tothe plattorm the thought-reader | with pertect’ physical and mental health, 

made a woman of Fanny. me that on Christuras Eve, three years gazed inthe hider’s face, and putting bis | crime would decrease and society be more 
At first she gould not be comforted ; but | aye 2?” | hand to bis brow, wad blind toided, and led | secure,."’ 


tine accomplighed at last what it always 
will, and the girl became Ler own light- 
hearted self, bat a woman. : 

It was little Harry Andrews’ birtivday, 
and Eila, always thoughtful for the chil- 
dren, prepared an afternoon party for hit, 
asking only two grown people—Fanny, 





She laughed soornfully. 

“Did you believe that story of our en- 
yagement—that little joke of ours? Fie, 
Parke !—I did think you tad better sense!” 
Where bad he beard those words belore? 


But Fanny had mounted the steps, pulling 


| foion after her. 


| coula tind no pin. 


the student to the hiding-place, but of course | 


He returned, acknowl- 
edging bis deleat, and looking dagyers at 
his contederate,. “Now, yentiomen,’’ said 


(thestudent, “Ill undertake to say if this 


diviner of the bhutmoan mind will do as] tell 
liitn, bali the audience, without «a single 


Such candid opinions are surely worth 
considering. , 
- a ee 
COLLECTING EVIDENCK.—According to 
adark reportirom Seotiand a dissenting 
ininister up there, who was once respected 
with the best of them, has fallen a viection 


whe came to look alter ber brothers and | «Will you ring the bell # Do you want jint from me,will know where the pin is;”” | to the puaion jer tevacen, Even on Gast 
sisters, and Doctor Ingraham, without | p, eome in to night, doct r? and, turning to the thought-reajer, besaid: gayaa minister of the Free Kirk might 
whom, to Harry's notion, a party was net “Not to night, thank you. Ah, the door _'Sitdown.” Hedid so. There wasayell, tind something todo better than smoke; 


worth having. 
When the deetor came, Ella and 


were standing together just outside a heavy | its warm: glove, and she put her fingers In - —__ — den only with his totmero, « free and 
crimson portiere, and a8 Ella advaneed to | it. \ och ot “ THe Duke s “ARTFUL Dovork.”'—When | liberal congresation would leave him 
meet aim sue Giscovered that her friend “Good night yourself, Newb, And prease ine Beitimt ariny was on the marchin alone, This rash clergyinan, however, is 
was gone. | forget about that old joke. Spain, ts co:nmander sometimes calledon said to have gone turther than that. Hus 

After a moment she said, “Fanny has He raised hig bat, and she entered the the ecclesiastical authorities,who conducted  jufatuation for the baneftul weed bas 
disappeared ; she was here a woment sinee. hall, and was lost tu view. =. him over the churches and cathedrals, “It | tewpted him toa furtive pipe on Sundays; 
Of course you wart to see ber - Fauny aw Hennes ary a a ene is a neble butiding,’’ Lord Wellington and with suceess le bas become overtbold, 

“Yes,” the doctor replied siowly; sof nother until ¢t sar oe heey , nye a would sav—for be spoke Symnish; “wihiat The wild rumor has yone like wildfire 
have not seen Fanunv sipce I returned, fer nenan te came from A int Evely poem > ity w flows! Liow can you clean them? Lisrevtsgets S Cougrepali ' fiat I Sunday 
“ arrived 1 ~ USI yas ¥ of t Parke . a> —— Popes : : 4 ave achal « wef ie : wlits . med ft toe safle 
} as KI si 4 hs 

~ ; ’ = a ” ~ “ ” 
eS Ih» ial x + » " fl 
Mactan vided Fila 3 i 5 aK A : me ™ 
Oh, no! Mother and I De talk ob ou a Oe 4 . " 4 KU sieye va . 7 oe tia Su say 
corresponded ; that is all.” oor ae Oe a aaa r “i , —<>_  - > hightsa row of black heads inay now be 
e — Suarene sevewa: ber Aancsms gal teh ptemtacned ed ier quietly ip to WATER. At experienced gardener says cuserved ae aver am It im the kirk- 
Py SUrOWS In Sur prince. os tor her room. didall she could towmake ber thatasure sign to find out lf plants tn prots session collecting evidence, 

“You look astunishbed,’’ laugled Din - fa) ne €, promised to go directly ts ber require wetting Is to rap on the side of the — y 
lugraham. ‘Have you heard a = 4 4 rte = ( un ber and then we t back to the p ts near the miidie, with the fthager Roast monkey is now the gastronomic 
ny being engaged to Fauny ? but it wa Ap ¥ ip r00 : where the @ ziness of the knuckle; if it wives forth a hollow ring, the **uren i Paris. Ite flivor os said te be . 

yajoke. Come, Ella, those merry « pectic... Arete gay ong Be teyy : needs water . uise betwee jeasautand hare, _ 
lreu are playing blind man's bull, and as | fire tetpis J Ler wy Buee, Lelure Ib. -_— * : iiiiiets er, a ey 


Fanny | 


is opened. Goed nicht, Fanny.” 
He beld out bis hand, drawn hastily trom 


and, juimoping up, the thougbt-reader bastily 
pulled out the marked pin. 


but, so lony as he coutines binselfl to 
poisoning theatmosphere of iis back-gar- 
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‘DOLLY DOBSTICK. 








BY PIPKIN. 
OLLY DOUSTICK wae a grumpy, 
) stumpy, little old worn. 
She wore § coml-soutt}o bonnetand a 


bine clank; ber was alls wrinkles, and 
her cheeks were like apples. 

Mhe wi a habit of asKxing questions, and 
poking one with a stick if she was put an- 
ewered directly. ; 


spider for you. It is my pet spider, so take 


The village folks always dodged ut | 


ot ber way, and crossed the road frou 
ber. ; 

Only little Magsie never dodged away 
from her; bect@se Maysie hal a very 
pretty habit of beiag nice to old people, 
whether they aré grumpy of not. 

Se that very dav, as sunburnt sittle May- 
sie was going down the -oorn-field path, 
with her pinatore tull of red poppies, as 
soon as she saw the old woman stuek on 
the topofastile unable to get dowr, she 
anid kindly — 

“Will you lean on “my shoulder?” and 
helped her to the ground. 

“Thank you, my dear, Take that!’ maid 
Deliv, ane tumbled her over witha peke 
of the stick; and all the poppies fell out eof 
her pinafore. 

There was a tree shading the atile. 

The sunshine through its brancives made 
round bright spoteot trembling light on 
the ground where Maysie lay. 

Before she could rise, the old woman 
had grabbed up all ier flowers, and 
stuffled them into the pockets of — her 
apron, 

“Oh! whereare iny popples?”’ aid May- 
aie, loaning on one hand aésbe sat on the 
ground. 

Old Dolly Dobatick nodded her nose and 
chin, and patted her pockets, 


“H's all rig&t, inv gear, Don't you 
trouble. I've wot “em.” 

“Then please keep them—and = god 
morning! said Maysie tinidiv, trying to 
yet up. 

“All right, my dear; and what will 


rou have iuatead? What?—wharl—what?” | 


“PT don't wautanyvthing, thank you,’? said 
Mavsie, in a gre hurry, for the stick 
looked as it it were going to poke her, 

“Ob! nonsense, uvv dear, You must have 
something for giving me all your poppies, 
Take that!" 


little poke, that just rolled her tidily over 
when she was yetling up. 

She waa notin the least burt. 

She got up laughing, and shook the earth 
off her prnatore. 


THE SATURDAY 


— - ——_ —— +. <n 


eweofit. And it is very kind, indeed, 
ot meto give it to you, Say tuauk you, 
now,”* 


“Thank you,” said Maysie ave 

“Areu’t you fond of eu. See what nice 
tow legs he bas ga.’’ 

The vid woman put the spider inte her 
hand, and patted biu lor good-bye with her 
finger. 

“Ifever you let my spider go, he will 
find hix way, back t me, Now run hone, 
amd tell vour father that sunshine is better 
than gold. Good-bye, my dear,”” And she 
weve Maysiea puke that started Ler at full 
Speed towaru hone. 

At Tuateh roof Farin there was a pediar 
selling all sorts of fine things at the 
dur, 

He hat just given fifty dollars for the bit 
of sunshine out of the hall. 

“Oh, father! sail Mayme, “Dame Dob- 
Boek sent you a mensage--that sunshine is 
better than gold!" 

“Tat, tat! nonsense!” sid the farmer, 
and put tue tity dvilars in a tat leather 
puree, 

Then the pedlar persuaded Maysie that 


just because sie was such a nice little girl, | 


he would give her a necklace of red jewels 
as a great bargain, in exchange for that bit 


ef ribbon and that bright thing she wore 


nein ber neck, 
Se Maysie sold ber pretty bit of sunshine 
Rema, 


Then everything was sid, and nothing | 
wae dene at Thateh-roofPFarin. 
Mayme found that ber grand necklaco 


was only red glass, 
She threw it duwn the weil, and began to 
ery 


Aud her father found that hia fifty dollars | 


were all bad, sohe flung the bag into 
the fise-pond, aud sat on the edge and 
wept. 

Aud his wife said it was a tmiserable 


world, and it would have been better for 
them to have,xone long ago to live in 
tre barn and kept nothing butthe don- 
ker, 

Lietall the maids satin tho kitehen in 
tears, with thet: aprons thrown over their 
heeds; and all the farm wen satina row 
with their back- to the baystack, sobbing 
very loudly. 

The donkey lee-hawed bitterly. 

The cow bellowed sadly; and the bull 
wentmad, and ran after a boy who had 
been waking fun of tii. 

The granting of the pigs was dolefui; 
and in fact, between moaring, groaning, 


| cackling and cooing, there never was beard 
And Dolly Dobatick gave Maysie another | 


such nullahallooing. 
At Last. Mavsie's father said they all ought 
teaweate Dolly Dobatick, and tell her about 


) the loss of the sunshine. 


And onty then she found sticking tothe | 


palo ofeach hand around bit ot sunshine 
about the size ofa penny. 

Toe bite ot sunshine were loosened off 
her hands with «a touch; they were like 
neces Of transparent wold, or like sume 

tnd of very thin vellow jewels, 

They must bave stuck to her hands when 
the old woman tipped her over twice and 
sald “take that!" 

Delly Dobstick was nowhere to be 
seen. 

Maysie would have liked to say “thank 
you,” but there was no one to say it to, 
eoshe ran straight home to Thatch-root 
Farin, and showed her bits of sunshine. 

The frwer was grumbling «at the 
weather, though it was sunshine and biue 
sky. 

itis wife was crying because the fox had 
stolen the apeckied ten, 

She said it would be better to make all 
the other hens inte roast fowl, and to make 
the pigs inte sausages, and to sell the house 
tora smog, and go and live in the barn and 
keep nothing but the donkey—becacse it 
was a tniserable world. 

The mais were 
kitchen because the milk was spilt, and the 
men were quarrelling in the farin-vard be. 
cause thev bad been sitting in the shade ot 
the haystack all the tmeorning trvtng to 
makeeach other stand upand feed the 
animals 

The tarmer hung up one bit of sunshine 


in the hall between tue case of Btuffed Loras 


and the clock. 

And the farmer's wife bung the other bit 
of suishine on a red ribbon round Maysie's 
neck. 

Ecerything brightened up. 

The farmer said it was) glorious weether; 
his wife suid there were two dozen speckled 
hens yet in the yard; the tatde seit, 
“There's no help for eplit milk but to call 
the cat—poss! puss! puss!"’ 

The men tound out that they were cross 
because they were idle; the anituals were 
fed. the cows trooped out to the meadows, 
and everyone and everything were as 
happy as could be. 

A whole year went happily by; the corn 
was ripening vellow again. 

Maysie went down the path gathering 
red poppies, just us she bad douse a twelve. 
month before. 


Aud there again was old Dolly Dobatiek 


stuck on the stile,kicking with ber foot and 
banging with ber stick, unable to pet up of 
down, 

rues rot littie girl helped ber dow 
an! maid 

veel 4 ‘4 - 
shine 

‘Thank you, tny dear, for helping me off 


the mille, Y bake 
bisat!"’ 

Maysie had begun skip away; but there 
ran ne pone of the stick this tiie; instead, 
the wid, brown, wrinkled band was heid 

> tier, 
out ruli 


u are a youd [ijtle girl, 


away, little gir!, here's a 


quarrelling in the | 


Bat nobody Knew Where Dolly Dobstick 
lived, 

Teen Mavysie took the spider out of the 
batten of her pocket. 

The old wouan had told berle was sure 
to tnd his way home, 

They all set off in a long 
the peg epider, 

The worstof i was that the spider did not 
ge Straight alony. 

Whenever be stopped, the whole proces- 
Sheen stopped, 

They bad often to sit dowa in a row and 
Wot fer tia, 

Ile pretended 
Wels, 

Helav still for an houron the gravel, 
with all his eight legs spread flat; he went 
diging round pebbles aud trying to catch 
fies, 

One 
yN 

Dav changed to dusk, and dusk changed 
to migght. 

Need linthe Mayaie, all alone, was) follow. 
Ine the spider; and it shone in the dark like 
a apeck@e! light. 

The spuder led her to a ruined 
beautiful in the moonlight. 

The spider-spark disappeared into the 
ivy; and then little Maysie looked in 
through the ruined arch of the guteway. 

The fairies were dancing in the ruiued 
castle, 

One could hardly tell whether they were 
figures in white, or shapes made in moon- 
light. 


line to follow 


he was going to weave 


by one the weary followers gave 


castle, 


were fairies, and they 
ring. 


were dancing 


Sparkling insects were glittering allover | 


the ivy, and all the owls and all the cats of 
the neighborhood seemed to lave assern- 
bled for the occasion; they were sitting in 
rowson the ruined walls, and their eves 
were shining like pairs of jiile round = yel- 
low and green laps. 

Onty for one happy moment could 
sie look upon the fair revel; 
when she came, 

Fiav. flap, flutter went all the owls over. 
bead; and the cats ran home in every direc- 
thon, a tew of them: were heard in the 
t nee going caterwauling on their way down 
the feids, 


Mavy- 
It Vanished 


Ooe tairv remnained—only one—a_ beauti- 
ful white fairv, as pretty asa yvoung = prin- 
cess of hairviand, 

She had litthe winuws shaped like the 
wings of a butterfly, and a wand, and her 
flowing white dress was frosted all over 

“4 a at o © , y 

Ke a spark of light 

Hea airv, | ase 6d n the 
wav t I> vy Deobvstick’s house, little 
Maveie i nplored, 

“Wav do vou want Dollv Dobstick?’’ the 
fairy asked?—why?—whv?” 

And she began poking Mayaie with her 


Silver wand to burry up her anewer. 
“HBecsuse she gave ine sunshine, and we 
sold it for Dad money,aud glass jewcls,”’ said 


| 
Bat there was no mistake about it—they 
ina | 


dis- | 


EVENING POST. 


| poor Maysie, crying as if ber bea:t would 
break 


“And if you got your little bits of sun- 
shine again, would yoo part with them for 
| anything mm the world.” 
| “Ob! na, nef’ answered Maysie. “Father 
nays a little sunshine is the best treasure in 


the world.” 
irl after all. Take 


| “You arp a good littie 
that!” mall the beautiful fairy, giving hera 
kiss, 


And at that moment when the fairy em- 

| bracpd hyr, Maysie found her father’s piece 

of sunsine in her haud; but her own little 

| bit Of sunshine was squeezed through her 

| pinafere avd into her heart, so that she 
could never loose it in. 

After tiiefairy embrace Maysie was let 
go from the arms of an old woman with an 
apple-cheeked wrinkled face, a coat-scuttle 
bonnet, and a blue cloak. It was no other 
than Dolly Dobatick. 

She took Maysie home by a short path in 
one minute, 

Betore Maysie could open the gate Dolly 
Dobvstick tried to climb over it, and of 
| course atuck on the top. So Maysie ciiinbed 
| over, and said— 

*“Letime help you down; and won't you 
' come in?” 

| “No, thank you, Good 
night!’ 

The old woman took a skip offthe top of 
| the pate. 
| And then—you know how an_ india-rub- 
| ber ball hops from the ground— Maysie saw 
| her go over the hedge and up the opposite 
| 
! 

' 


my dear. 


| field, bounding away like # ball in the 
toeco@anl igg lat. 

So Dolfy Dobstick was a fairy in disguise 
alter all, 

Perhaps she was going about the world 
sticking on stiles to find who would be 
| kindest to a stumpy, grumpy, little old 
Woman. 

And now had she got the sunshine from 
the pediar? Well, when the fairies found 
the pediar with hits of sunshine, they knew 
he had gotisdishonestly, so they took it 
away while ve was asleep. 

And so Thateci-roof Farin was happy 
again. 

The village folks put stiles up all over 
the country; they hoped to find Dolly Duob- 
stick stuck up some way or other; they 
would all run to help her down now. But 
she Was never seen again. 

Somebouy was ouce heard in the farm- 
yard, singing: 

*S>ing a song of sunshine, 
More than wealth untold; 
Cheery hearts are brave hearts, 
Pull ot Fairy Gold.** 

It might have been a fairy, or it might 
| have been Maysic; for she was as merry as 
any fairy now, 

Aud soeshall you be if vou begin in good 
time to carry a lite bit ot sunshine about 
With vou, no matter wnat happens, 

—- 8 


THE CHINESE GANDER. 








BY K. Ss. MACQUOID, 





house called Shalstone. 

Behind it 1s a large garden,with green 
lawns, Snooth as welvet, gay with flower- 
beds, and pleasantly shaded by tail trees, 
On the right, these big green lawns are 
divided from the park by a slender wire- 
fence, and here and there among the trees 
ofthe park are pretty brown cows and 
black and white long-tailed sheep. 

The lawns slope dowowardato the edge 
ot the lake, and here two white swans ylide 
proudly over the shining water, dragging 
their black feet carelessly behind them, 

This pretty lake has tall trees round it, 
and rustic wooden bridges lead from its 
banks totwo islands, 

There are trees on the islands,and clurnps 
)} Of rhododendron with white and lilac 

Howers, and dark shining  holly-bushes 

fence in each Little islet from prying eves, 

Ou the largest and wildest of the islets 
| bright-eyed, teathery-tailed squirrels chat- 
j terand chuckleas they run up and down 
the trees, and tell each other they are mas. 
ters here, and safe outof the way of those 
two huge binis on the water. 

The Crees proudly look down at them- 
‘selves, tore bright and beautiful in the 
water; here and there the blue sky findsa 
place to mirror itselfin, and all round the 
edges of the lake tall reeds and inses show 
show in exquisite color, bright blue de- 
moiselle fhes fitover the golden centres 
and white caps of the water-lilies, aid 
ternpt inany a greedy little fish to leap up, 
and inany a passing bird todipdown,in the 
hope of capture; while the rats swim among 
the bulrushes, 

Jn the middle of the lake, in a thicket of 
tall green reeds, is a sina.l wooden house, 
justlikea biz dog-kennel, with several 
sinall boles in front of it. 

This ts the duck-house, but it is empty; 
the two pretty Mandarin ducks who used 
to live there are dead, and so is their coun- 
try-wornan, the Chinese goose, 


|" a certain county there is a pleasant old 


Al! at once the bigyest of the two swans 
darts vut of bis hiding-place and makes a 
dart at souet goon thattree-staded bank: 
there Isa scut ain g the lower bushes 
! ‘ t ms eyed squir 

asthev s lup to the Lighbest 
ylus, a ‘ liere oc es across § tlie 
ereen shin yg Wailers a inelancholv ery, 

The big swat ears it, and turns round 
to inake another \ us rush into tbe dark 


corner. 

“Cyy, Cyg, what an ugly temper you are 
in!’ says his wife, 

She ts smaller in bodv than her husband 
18, Dut her heart is large, aud bas rouin in it 
ior more than herself, 

“Dolavea litle mercy on that 


poor 


‘ 











—- 


widowed gander, he's miserable enough, as 
it ia,” she goes on; “you'd make fuss 
enough, | know, if you lost me.”’ 

‘Stuff aud nonsense,” says the big 
swat. 

Hisanger had ruffled his feathers, he 
tooks stout and powpous as an alderiman as 
he saiis along. 

“This water belongs to me, absolutely to 
me; that gander is an interloper.’’ 

Again the sad ery sounds acrvss the lake; 
the squirrels sit still te listen, and a spray 
ot goiden-tasselled, pink-leaved wild roses 
waved & and fro, while the blussums seein 
to whisper softly to one another: 

“Poor fellow! peor old lonely Chi 
gander, bis sorrow is no make believe!” 

zs = * * - . 


“Well, I never!’ said the gardener's 
wife. 

She was a buxom, motherly-looking 
woman, and she had just come down to the 
lake from her cottage in the kitcnen gar. 
den; her white apron, gathered up in 
front, bulged out til it looked like a pil- 
low. 

She stooped down at the water's edge,and 
took out first one and then another ball of 
yellow fluff, and set each gently on the 
bank. 

Long before she came to the last of the 
twelve, thease yellow balls unrolled thein- 
selves, showing their gray and white mark. 
ings, «nd with a sharp quack, quack, from 
their flat round beaks, they waddiled on 
brow! yellow feet into the water and swain 
quite merniy, although they bad never 
been trvught how. 

The biggest and strongest brother put 
himself atthe head of the ducklin and 
they tollowed him in single file, tilt’ ‘they 
passed under the arch of the rustic bridge, 
and were lost to sight. 

“Well, I newer,”’ the gardener’s wife re- 
peated, “I thought they’d miss their poor 
tnother, maybe, but to look at them one 
would fancy they was born on the water;”’ 
here she started. “What's that, I won- 
dert”’ 

A great splash, and then a swishing 
sound, and then a most pitiful quackirg—it 
seemed that each of those twelve yvllow 
throats cried — 

**Help! help! help!" 

“Jt's that spiteful swan. and he’ll drown 
’em,”* cried tne gardener's wife; and she ran 
off to the boat-house beside the bridge to 
get one of the long oars, . 

W hen the orphan dacklings bad crossed 
thearch they saw the buge swan bearing 
down upon them like asbipinio a floet, of 
tishing boats. : 

They huddled all t gether, and quacked 
as loudly as they could. 

The euemy came nearer and nearer, 
splashing with his rapid strokes the elder 
brother duckling who quacked as piteously 
as the rest,and swain away with them tothe 
dark corner shaded by an elder-bush in 
tull blossom. The bank was steep and 
slippery, and as they scrambled up two of 
the ducklings fell back into the water with 
their feet in the air. 

Tueir brother tried to set thein afloat, bnt 
the swan pounced on one of them, shook 
it, and then flung its poor liule dead body 
into the water. 

Cyg arched his neck and ruffled his feath- 
ers ; he decided to finish off these little in- 
terlopera, and he took a vigorous stroke 
towards the bank. 

A sharp cry made him raise his head. 

On the bank abeve him, defying his ap- 
proach, stood the Chinese gander, the same 
tniserable bird who bad that morning fled 
tro:n bia, 

Now, with eked taii, with brown feath- 
ers puffed out agyressively, the gander’s 
tiery tipped knob looked double its usual 
size, 

Cyg glanced behind him; his wife was 
out of sight. 

He didin't understand Chinese ; he had 
been born in the neighborhood, so the gan- 
der’s harsh cry was an unknown tongue to 
him: but Cvg saw that he looked very 
strony and very angry, anc he felt that un- 


| less he meantto fight be bad better swim 
| AWAY. 


The gander screamed and charged down 
the bank into the water. 

Cyg saw that he meant mischief, so be 
wheeied round, splashing and spluttering, 
and never stopped till he foand bimse:f 
safe out of Sight behind the island. 

The ducklings eried sadly for their sister 
as she floated away a:nong the water-lilies, 
but their champion calle them to order, 
gnd at his harsh ery, which they seemed to 
understand as well as if they bad been 
reared in China, they slipped one alter an- 
other into the water, and followed in single 
tile at the tail of the Chinese gander. 

They circied the largest island till they 
caine in Sight of the old bridge. There, 
resting im the shadow ofthe arch, were the 
two swans, 

The aucklirgs huddled together, and set 
up a pathetic quack, quack, but the gander 
gave them a harsh croak of encouragement; 
then shouting out bis war-cry, he sailed 
with knob erect past both the swans,.and 
the ducklings foilowed in a little goiden 
line. 

Mrs. Cyg looked at ber husband in 


prise, 


sur- 
Yes he pluined his feathers while he 
I gave him leave to 
{‘ourse, allow a fellow- 
countryman trespass so, but we must 
nake allowance tur loreigners. You must 
remeuber, uy dear, he’s ouly a Chinese 
gander,”’ : 
ee 

For all purgative purposes, for Constipa- 
tion, Indigestiona, Headache, acd Liver 
Complaint, take Ayer's Pills. By univer- 


PUA Sa zh 


lio it. I couldn't 


sal acoord they are the best of all purgatives 
for family use. 
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CHANGE. 





BY M. B. EDWARDS. 
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In hope I clinbed the grassy stair, 
The hill in sunshine glancing; 

A Uhousand grasses blossomed fair, 
The breezes set then dancing ; 

Each seemed a happy soul to be, 
Rejoicinge with the summer ; 

I matted to thint they danced for me, 
And every giad new cower. 


Bat, ab! a rapture greater stil), 
Behold, my heart awaited ; 

It was the -clf-sawme grassy hill, 
But wondreusly translated ! 

It seemed that gems had dropped in showers, 
The hill with glory lining ; 

*Twas but acrowd of sorrel flowers, 
Through which the sun was shining, 


Each flower with its ruby wings 
Moved to arhythmic measure ; 
Speti-bound, 1 watched the lovely things, 
As one who finds a treasure. 
1 danced, I sang, I could not choose 
Bat of their brightness borrow ; 
1 felt as if I ne*er could lose 
That joy iu any sorrow. 


Downcast I took the self-same way, 
The summer hardly older, 

Bat oh, how different seemed the day 
Te me, asad beholder! 

Nolight les on the hill top now, 
No music stirs the grasses ; 

The very insects seem to know 
That some great sorrow passes, 


I reached at last the flowery place 
Where late I sat in rapture : 

In vain I gazed with wisful face, 
No glow could I recapture. 

The sorrel flowers were blooming there, 
Not one, perhaps, had vanished ; 

But oh! the cloud of black deapa'r 
Their grace and joy were banished. 


SOME OLD-TIME BANQUETS. 

















An old time chronicler tells us that on the 
occasion of a tournament honored by the 
presence of most of the nobility of Eng- 
land, the cooks who prepared the banquets 
ertered intoa friendly contest as to which 
of them should have the merit of desigring 
the most acceptable dish. 

The cook to whom this honer fell sent in 
a sucking-pig harnessed to a chariot otf 
plum-pudding with strings of sausages. 
To enjoy such a dish as this, our forefathers 
must, to say the least of it, been very gross 
feeders. They were also great feeders, and 
the chief aim of a host was to load the ta- 
dle until it literally groaned beneath the 
weight placed upon it. 

In 1470, the Archbishop of York gave a 
banquet which has probably never been 
surpassed tor the abundance of comesti- 
bles consumed. 

Three hundred quarters of flour were 
used, three hundred and thirty tuns of ale, 
a hundred hogsheads of hippocras, eighty 
fat oxen, six wild oxen, a thousand and 
four sheep, three hundred pigs, three hun- 
dred sucking-pigs, three hundred calves, 
three thousand geese, a thousand capons, 
two hundred peatowl, two hundred cranes, 
two hundred kids, two thousand chickens, 
four thousand pigeons, four thousand rab- 
bits, two hundred and four herons, four 
thousand ducks, two hundred pheasants, 
five hundred partridges, four thousand 
snipes, four hundred waterhens, one hun- 
dred quails, one thousand bitterns, two 
hundied roes, four hundred deer, fifteen 
hundred and six venison pasties, fourteen 
hurdred bowls of meat jelly, four thou- 
sand bowls of sweet spices, three hundred 
pikes, three hundred breams, eight dogfish, 
tour dolpLins, and four hundred and fifty 
fruit tarts. 

Sixty red-faced cooks labored and fumed 
to reduce these goud things to dainty dishes; 
while a thousand serving men waited out- 
side the banqueting hall and five hundred 
and fifteen within. 

The lordly archbishop who sat at the 





head cf the table was the brother of the 
celebrated ‘‘King-maker,’’ and the occasion 
was his elevation to the primacy of Eng- 
land. 

The King-maker himself was no less 
notable for his housekeeping. At his Lon- 
don mansion his retainers consumed six 
oxen daily for breakfast ; and at his numer- 
scale of purvey- 


ous seats the same liberal 


ance was absolutely necessary. 


The Germans always celebrated for 
ating, f S rious 

Ir the middle ages the goose was 
grand dish among them ; but they also ate 
crows, storks, cranes, herons, swans, and 


bitterns—these last-named dishes being ar- | bes 


ranged ina circle of honor around the 


goose. The geier or European vulture, the — 


docfish, the dolphin, and even the whale, 
' were eaten ; whilst a roast guinea-pig was 
considered a very great delicacy. j 











All their foods were highly spiced ; and 
sauces were endless in their variety, three 
or tour kinds being served with each dish. 
In these siuces, pepper, mace,cloves,ciana- 
mon mustard, ginge-, garlic, saffron, and 
pimento contended for the mastery ; and 
the more decided the flavor, the better the 
cook. 

Ot course, the great art was to arrange 
these sauces in an ascending scale of 
piquancy. So great, indeed, was the pas- 
sion for highly-flavored foods, that turkeys 
had often an allowance of miisk in their 
daily rations. 

The most fashionable wines were those of 
Chios, Cyprus, and other Greek vintages ; 
but, as highly flavored tuods require drink 
to correspond, the wine was generally 
spiced, and was served under the name of 
hippocras. 

It was not thought unpolite, even so late 
as the sixteenth century, for a guest to ask 
his host what wine he iniendefl to provide, 
so that he might make lis calculations as to 
what he woukl take before he confined 
himself to the particular tipple which 
should place him under thetable ; nor was 
it thought unpolite in he middle of a ban- 
quet to undo the girdle in order to make 
room for such tempting tid-bits as pike 
tails, barbels’ heads, skin of roast goose,and 
swan tongues. 

The feast usually commenced at eleven 
in the forenoon ; and the longer the hoct 
could keep the guests at table, the better 
was he thought of ; but in the matter of 
drinking, he was expected to encourage po- 
tation by inviting bacchanal‘an songs, or, 
at jeast, by being himself the first to become 
helpless. 

It was with this latter object that a rich 
man would mix his wines ; while a poorer 
one would contrive to have his homely 
tankard sirongly dosed with wine, or even 
spirits, when these had become general. 

In 1585, when Prince John William of 
Zulich married Princess Jacoba of Baden, 
the show-dishes grew to such considerable 
proportions that they occupied a very large 
space in the dining-hall. 

The principal show-dish represented a 
garden, where grew laurel trees with 
leaves covered with spangles, fruit trees on 
great rocks; hills and mountains; rivers and 
ponds,in which swam live fish ;castles, cities, 
mansions, farms and huts ; forests inhabited 
by elephants, lions, tigers, and singing 
birds; whilst some musicians, skilfully 
hidden in the cardboard, discoursed sweet 
music to the delight of the guests. 

—_——ael>- - 
brains of old. 

Cultivate the respect of others, command 
your self-respect. 

And, after all, it is suh a little way that 
we can g0 together. 

Seek to know the Tesson of each experi- 
ence that comesto you. 

Good manrers and ood morals are firm 
friends and sworn allies. 

True wisdom in general 
energ<tic determination. 

Hope is the wing of an angel bearing our 
prayer to the throne <«f God, 

The godly never outlive their usefulness ; 
therefore, let the aged take heart, 

No one benefits more by an act of cour- 
tesy than the person who perrorms It. 

Everything we pretend to takes from our 
influcmee : everything we are, ards to it. 

Many people are busy in the world gath- 
ering together a hand ful®™f thorns to sIt upon. 


He that waits for an opportunity of tak- 
ing his revemge, watcnes tu do himself a mischief. 


consists in 


— 


i 





As malarial air endangers a good consti- | 


| tution, eo bad companious endanger a good charac 


ter. 

Religion is the most gentlemanly thing of 
the world. It alone will gentilize if unmixed with 
cant. 

Those who think money will doany 
thing may be suspected of doing anything for 
money 

Wherein you reprove another be ur 

i dlamable rs for example is more prevalent 
} }» - oy ’ 
4 wise and good man wW turn examples 
ts t wn advantag The good he will 
+p. ras, a str ~juai oF ace; the 
T s “ bra eanea 1 
Do not be desirous to have things done 
k “kk at «mae aivantages Desire t 
r . ate ne d 
t Ps I King at mall a antages prevents 
great adairs , being accum plished 


~~ 


EVENING POST. 
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. . . . 
Femininities. 

A diamoad “‘lucky’ 
for brides, 

The rage now in Paris is “to be married 
at midnigt.t.** 

Girls can marry at the age of 11 years in 
the S*ate of Maine. 

The color of the mourner's garb in Tur. 
key is violet ; in Egvpt it is vell ow, 

A pumber of Boston women have formed 
an organization tor the stady of gulitices. 

Mrs. A.T. Stewart has all the doors inside 
of her New York palace hang with pansy velvet. 

Matrimonial history is a narrative of 
many words; but the stery of love may be told in + 
few letters. 

There is a Keokuk girl wich such a good- 
sized mouth that she has to be measured for her 
tooth-brushes, 

Atthe last census a woman gave her own 
age as twenty-eight years, aud that of her eldest son 
as twenty-three 

The jasper stone is coming into favor 
again asa jewel, accomting to jew lers who cater tu 
rich and fashiveable people. 

It’s many years since the poet wrote that 


**beauty draws ae with a single hair.*’ It generally 
takes a @@ ewitch to do lt new. 





* slipper is ® novelty 


Both parties to a breach-of- promise mar- 
riage suit, now going «mn in Lemi-ville, Ky., are deaf 
mutes, and the man is the plainiid, 


A Cojorado paper says: ‘The Canon 
City girls dou't take Kindly to croquet. 
jen": high-tanmed enough tur thes . 
best held.** 


When you send a paper toa lady, cut a 
emallitem out, mo matter ehat This ensures the 
office the sale of another paper. She has gut to see 
what it was if it takes a week to Gad out. 


Dark red kid slippers, worn with buckles 
of Irish diamonds, are the prettiest things in their 
way. The evluor dues aot enlarge the apparent size of 
the foot like light timta, and the Bid is very fue and 
soft. 

A California girl shoots wild geese an.J 
sends their feathers to market, and in thie way she 
has laid by @@8 to give the mau eho marrics ber, It 
is thought the mew all eecen to be walting for her ty 
make it 61,m. 


Tramp (to woman at the door)—‘‘Can 
you give me something toeat? I'm starving.’' Wo- 
man—‘**lean give vor a nice piece of fresh mince 
ple” Tramp- “‘Iemtitalitale early in the seasun 
for mince pic *"* 


The little one, being a guest of her 
grandma, had been liberally feasted, when a second 
dich of pudding came on. Looking at the steaming 
dish she exclaimed, with acigh: ‘ay, gran’ma, I 
wish | was twius °° 


A writer on dress says, “Short and 
pelgy women ought lo wear belts." What's the uw 
of giving advice im that «ay ’ There isn’t a woman 
in the world who would admit, even to bereelf, that 
she was ‘‘short and potgy.” 


Mrs. Langtry, not satisfied with the natu- 
ral color ot her hair, which was beautiful, anil 
which she tock Incewsant care thas palnted it a kind 
ot reddish color, which, MH appears, le becomitig the 
tasiien in Paris, aud has mech injured her appear- 


They any it 
Leap-trog is their 


ance, 

It is always very pleasant for a man to 
but it 
tu ask 
which 


have his voung wife knithima pair of sorke, 
requires considerable d plowacy on his part 
the beel and 
@ithout hurting 


her which part is intended for 
section ls meant for Ube tors, 
feelings. 

Poetry, & waxed moustache, mystery, 
long hair, and asweet tenor voice will often make a 
woman feel as if there was only a sheet 


her 


of tissue pa- 
is the ian 
with the wart on bis nose aod six Ryures in bis bank 
balance whe scoops ber la aud makes her happy ever 


per between beaten a: 4 herectf, but it 


atterwards. 


In Marseilles, the other night, Mile. Ni 


nov, a voung and beautival actress, acquitted herself 
so badly on the stage that the sudience hissed her 
she wept an 1 pluated 1 lulgence, protesting that 
she was vers bit. She was howted off the stage. sie 


eorulog, having died 
cot Uber 


was found deat in her bed neat 
during the night from the offer ts 
which she bad complained 


Illiiess of 


It is suid that the immediate delivery syve- 


tem ise mont in favor with the autherso lave letters, 


And rigtithy encoagte If etien fhe popular with that 
class, for there is ae ser. of correspondence that de- 
mands such hametiate delivery as love letters. The 


delay of « bustves< letter ell dows great harm, but 


it isthe general experience of mankind that the love 


letter deferred maketh the lovelorn beart particalarly 


| sick 
(Gjood hosbands cannot be spoiled by pet- 
ting. Bad ones etl not be made worse by the pro- 
cess, They may be made better. Cone aul ail, they 
like it Mot ontv fondling and lowe worde, tut to 
have theit beme-cemings af ¢tenings accounted 
events , they e Yoprette surprises aud favorite 
| dishes, the QMower lak! BY Lhe piste, the becoming 
“uw ri ' t to please their eves, It . 
the ‘*litthe Uv iitdse Lieah meeke ew The Weal or win f 
lite 
Saves Johnny, who is spending the alter 
neon att - the uU ‘ . ‘ ' 
hook like ¥ Mre.* Mr = “i x 
reww ¥ ° a” Lik 
e . . . . 
. 
W hiv 
ma . . « Ss K - 4 
thie i ¥ of her ehea nd ‘hel anewer 
Mrs. Brow * managers the teiep mm ‘ 
were aware tha aw wf alle auts © kh * ‘ 
sliiv ast - hed ar ‘ wits ‘ r 
t va = 7 7 «fu - r 
fA a a a 
irs. Kro« 
ane Mr. Bros ‘ . a 
aneud 


of | 





| Smith gict that you're a 
| One country Fouth to another 


| a bantering men«l 


| ot $00 ae damages. 








FAasculinities. 


Opportunity ie the cream ot time. 


A Chinese physician has opened ano of- 
fice in Beaton. 


How many men and women are there 
without a weak spot ssmewhere ? 


Cheek in man 1s not to be adinired ; bat 


what ie nicer than a woman's cheek * 


Honesty some:imes keeps a map from 
becuming rich, and civility trom being witty. 


Arnold speaks of “earnieg genuine man- 
homl by steadily serving owt the period of boy- 
howd .** 

“To 
last [°° 
vfePari«. 

Business ia steadily getting better, but 
there are six weary months coming for the busbands 
whore wives naturally have cold feet. 

A California farmer keeps five thonsand 
hens, which he houses In coop. ballt on «leds, so 
that he can move them abont his Geids of wheat steb- 
ble. 

The statesman who so far forgets himself 
astorun after a street-car, suffers @ fall in public es- 
timation which twenty-five sears of peaance «iil 
wut repair, 


A reputable medical journa) is reaponsi- 
ble for the statement that in Paraguay have 


tails. Even tt tt in true, it ne "t mach fun, for there 
are no tin cans in Paraguay. 








what base uses we may come at 
Victor Hage’s coffe is now one of the shows 


tne te 


“[threw my loveto him, and it hath 
gone *stra:,** sings Lillie Drake, in an exchange. 
Let Lillie be comforted by the re@eetion that a woman 
never can fing auvthing straight. 


Jones, whe had jus come from Flor- 
ener, being asked whether be was net in rapures 
withthe Venus de Me tiel, replied: ‘'Weill to KU the 
truth, | don’t care about Unuse stone gais.** 


The King of Denmark would gladiy give 
$16,000 to get rid of a wart that 41-€zures his chin, and 
the doctors would giadly aeqaire the cash, bat they 
are afraid of evil results If Uney attempt an opera- 
thon, 


It is estimated that there are over two 
millions of single men in France «ho are of age to 
marry, have means enough to mairy on, hare no ape- 
cial reasons for wot marr. 7. yet show no dispusi- 
tien to commit matrimony 


“They certaiply do quarrel, Mrs. Crap. 
sey.’ “'Pehaw ! fdon't believe a werd of it. Why, 
they fairly dote on each other."" ‘Bat I heard her 
callhiw an old fool, mseelt.** “Why, bless you, 
that's nething >" "dtitr’ “‘her’, mot That's only 
away she has of belag loving and cheerful."* 


Two old people —both were over sixty— 
were making a bridal tour inte Cleciunati, and acted 
sv silly that a conductor threatened to pat them off 
the train. A Cinrcinnatl judge gate them a verdict 
He arguet that a prreon whe 
didn’t act silly whea in love is at really lu love, 


An Ohio man was given morphine by 
misicke Instead of quinine, and the whole popalace 
of the town tarned owt and teok turns running bim 
upand down the streets to keep him awake. At 
about four o'clock lu the aflernoen the safferer Le- 
gan to fight the crowd, gudthe ductors pronvenced 
him convalescent. 


Little Johnnie Fizzletop has the habit of 
waking up every night abeoat miduizght and demanud- 
ing something te eat. At last ble mother sald to him : 
Look her, Johanie, Loewer want Ge eat anything 
lu the miyht.*" **Well, Ident think I°4 care much 
tooatanything either lu the might if kept all my 
teeth in amug of water.”" 


that 
mach taken with her, ** sald 
ain't gut no 
looks te bher.** **l the rustic louver slowly 
observed, “iret she ale’ t Wheat you might call good. 
lookliug, 


“IT wonder what you can see in 
* “ele 
know,** 
but, ** 


and be drew a leog Ure sth; “by gush, 


you should fel her hug 


According to M. Lagnean, the wel] 
known statisti lan, the © is al -wer rate of mortality 
among bachelors under teents-teou tears of age than 
aineug married] men Above that age the contrary te 
observed, and marriet me live benger than bachel- 
ons Among teach per LO are crimboale; 
among tnarried men 1 per 1am, 


While conversing with Miss Esmerelda 
Lonzeotfin, an old maid, ehe asked a young ian, in 
“How vit de you really think & 
am * **Abeoul theiety, °° bee re pltecd. You are jok- 
bog,’ sald Miss Loungers: “Hy ots, ** 
said the wietoh, lovking at her wore critically, ‘you 
sider than thirts-thve of forty. 


telignantiy 


cau t be much 


A wealthy 


some tlhe ago, © 


who died in Paris 


+9 Of) [ear slete seat 


marquis, 


‘@s that, eeting hie 


servantone aay with @ iiee-lwkiug lat, he repri- 
tiatilest hima for his e Stravagance. “*stut if le the 
old hat sou gave me, Lhad it irome? for a franc.*’ 
**Puleed sald the marqui- ‘1 Abd net huow ft 
ould Ve restored, Here is the frame you pabl—I with 
take the hat, snd he forthe + trausterred the 
renovated chage au to soe@u head, 

Farmer to physic ian—‘'It von git out my 
wavy, doctor, anv time, I wt. a) i stop and see my 
wif. She save she «a t fee -. Plivsician-—< 
“What are come of or ovum Fariner I 
4 ne ! : v afters oT) kev the cowa, 
ate ff Lhe stem a, a at a last * hands.an 
Washers ‘ ote . , fa Ore jer the am pe 
i s lew res >» veal he 

tire i 
. a 
. ° 
} 
‘ a) as 
‘ N ivat I “ + I am 
4 a“ ‘ a 4 7 went 
. t é ‘ a & tal 
t ‘ ‘ a ent ver 
. } . king well 
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a I at > 
atie “ small for you 
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Fast One Peep. 


BY EK. LINWOOD sMITH. 





ISHOP WAGHERN was one 
est wealthy aud influential 
ages it Saeden. 

At Use tine our story commences hisonly 
gon wars atout te lerd the fair aud beautiful 
Oreta Waletraim to the altar. 

The invned guests were numerous, ai! 
belonging to the aristocracy and gentry, the 
only esception to this rule being the 
Bishop's tath'ut gardener, Peter, and his 
Charing little wite Kate. 

Everytuing went “merry as a marriage 
betl.” 

Peter and his wife were the first on hand, 
and the last ls leave, 

No two persons of the whole assemblage 
enjoyed themselves sv much us did the gar- 
dener and his wife, 

The day succeeding the festival we find 
Peter and bem wite tolling at their usual 
work in the Bishops garden, The duy was 
Verv Wart. 

Alt last the heat became too oppressive, 
and they were glad to seek the shade of an 
evergreen tree. 

The gentiec murmuring of a sinall rivulet 
attracted their attention, and fora titne both 
reisamed stlenthy sedating. 

At iast Peter drew a deep aivh, as he cust 
a half-motiing, ball-serious look upon his 
BpH tamer, sayitig 

Alter all, dear wife, I think it is an irre- 
parable wefertane thatour Mother hve 


of the 
pereon- 


! 


_ Kivow ite contents, and buw long it shall be 


Vielded te her temptation and ate of that 
forbidden fruit. Had net that been done, 
we should mest likely forevery day have 
as ged fare as vesterday, with no toiling | 


work tomake beady and mind desponding, 
aS We mows Ted it to be the case.” 

Kate's countenance underwent several 
changes of coloring during this) short ad- 
dress. 

Sie seemed, on the whole to share her 
hustand’s feelings: Out, true to a woman's 
nature, she wished to vindicate her sex. 
She sajd— 

“Itis likely Eve was not alone—"’ to 
blaine, she meantto sav, but stopped short 
as she esapred the Bishop beblind some 
bushes listening to the conversation. The 
jatter, om being detected, stepped forward 
and entered inte a discussion with them on 
the subject. 

The Besthep pointed out the folly of thus 
building casties in the air, and) bewailiny a 
thing that never could be undone; adding, 
in a serious bone— 

“We human beings are very apt to detect 
and judge of other people's taulta, without 
taking inte consideration that ourselves 
would not act any better if placed in the 
sane situations.” 

The gardener and his wite, however, held 
a different opinion on the subject. 
hinted with what scrupulous care they per- 
formed every duty ol the world, and then 
addedi— 


| favor. 


fate !—the cover slipped trom his) hand 


They | 


“We are doubly sure thatthe Tree of Life | 


would pet have been touched to Lbis day had 
we been tn our first parents’ place.” 

That pacnee eVentug he sent tor them, and 
Raiithat thev would henceforth be relieved 
from their aeenial laber; bis home would 
still be their bewe, and the girden would 
now be at their disposal for pleasure and 
enjoyment. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


—_—— et 


tnind of disobedience to their generous lord 
an! master. 

A few days after this incident Kate came 
down t& the breakfast table more dejectod 
and low-sepirited than ever. 

Everything wan against ber that morning. 
The 'reaktast hour was late; 
was low and misty; and, Lesides, an ugly 
dream ot the previous night was greatly 
disturbing her mind. 

For a moment husband and wife re- 
nained as silent a8 statues, 

At iast Kate said — 

“Lam thinking that the Bishop's gener- 
omity is not so very praiseworthy after ail; 
at least, noteo long as he keeps such an ob- | 
Jeet of temptation before our eves. W isat's 
the use of that famous Dish of Lite standing 
here allthe time? We ought, at least, to 
kept before our even” 

Her hustand'’s spirit was fully aroused 
by such daring words, He commenced to | 
remonustrate with her with great force of . 
arguimentsand deciared such utterances re- 
bellicus. 

He also reminded her of their many | 
solemn pledyes, and the consequences so | 
apt to follow the path of every wrong or | 
evil deed. 

The wife, however, could neither see any | 
rebellion nor barisin finding out what a | 
thing contained, when they bed no inten- 
tion either to touch or take anything away. 
They would, besides, keepthe whole a pro- 
found secret, and mt would, on the whole, 
do tere gowd than hari, as the reveuliny 
Of this teystery wasthe only ihing in the 
worliby which ber furmser peace of mind 
could be restored. 

The busband still steod firin, and spoke 
about disobedience, and ite usually accom. 
panving consequences; but she urged her 
cause With Increasing zeal,and in a more 
and thore supplicating tmuanner, 

“Dear bustand let me get just one peep,” 
added she as aclosing remark, after a louyg 
discourson the suljject; and at the same 
tine her husband was the recipient of one 
ot those bewttehing smiles which ladies 
know so well how to bestow when asking a 


Atter still making a few taint remon- 
strances, Peter at lest gave in; and, ol, how 
Kate's heart beat with delight and jov! As | 
for Peter, his cup of joy was already waxed | 
with bitter drops of fear and reproach for | 
vielding in a righteous cause, and sacrific- | 
ing Virtue and duty on the altar of pleiws- 
ure, 

Preparations were now made for that one 


peep into the mysterious dish, Peter was 
to raise the cover very gently, while Kae 
took her station close by ready to got her | 


curiosity satisfied. 

Frow fear or excitement, Peter's haud 
shook as ina fitof ague; and—oh, bis cruel 
on 
the table, and there stood the mysterious | 
dish, uncovered, and in full view, 

And, oh, What a seene for their curiosity | 
to contemplate! There was nething to | 
eat; but it was—it was simply asimall living | 
rat! 

Froin motives of either not liking the 
penetrating gaze it received, o- wishing 
to vet relieved [roi its confinement, the 
living dish jumped out, first on the table, 
and then ou the floor, and hid itself in a 
corner, while Peter and Kate stood aghast, 


| looking on in atosishinent and wonder. 


All this, with beard and attendance, they | 


would have free and gratuitously for the 
rest of their days. 
“But, aided the Bishop, in a solemn | 


tone, “TL bave one important condition to 
exact frown you, to tmake this inv obligation 
binding; and itis that veu shall vemther 
touch, handle, oor test one covered cdish, 
whict shall alwaves stand on the tunddle of 
the table, and is ecatied the Dish of Life.”’ 

The gardener and his wife turew them. 
selves attvue Bishop sfeet, as a token of 
gratitude fur lis liberality and generous 
offer. 

“That one 
MOM eusy Claleege in 
with.”’ 

And their hearts were filled with joy to 
overflowing while musing over the happy 
tuture that lay open before them, at the 
saine time making athousand and one = si- 
Jeut pledges in thelr hearts that disobe- 
dience sinould never, never be the cause of 
their ruin. 

No honey neon's bliss can 


condition,” 
the 


said they, ‘tis the 
world to comply 


be compared 


with the happiness and joy our hero and 
heroine derived im their pauradine life. 

Days paweed inte weeks, weeks into 
Inonths, and usemtos into Years; but still 


there was peo indiestion of Sunset in our 
“everlasting festal day,”’ as Peter ex pressed 
hisselt. 

Two years, wiih their changes and vicissi- 
tudes passed away, Lut aull tie same, 

Their meorting and eventoyg promenade 
in the garden was never oultled; the table 
was never fend wanting In delicate food, 
and the mysterious Diet of Lote was still 


Cooupying ts custvmary plac. in the cen- 
tre. 

Toe gardener ant his wife also appeared 
as bapers as @ Ver: tleetuyls it Citties a clome 
obeertwter « i pave ie f texd Clout es | M- 
cially hate = ' ™% “aS 1 the wane, 
Her ser i” al licated & ‘ 
thing beavy 

At Glee “ 
dish to ama % 11 smorne y wa wu 

Che lin . ] ‘a «lo bacaed ite ful share of 
her very scrulinizing gaze, a6 if she would 
ma\ 


“] wonder, after all, what great inysteries 
are hid uuder vour cover.” 

Ouce she also expressed herself to 
effect, when ber husbard, 
thoughts, reprimanded ber for allowing her 
tempfations to create the least idea iu 


tleat 


‘ 
UiNitsltiy ler 


uer 


,; Couutry avout 15 UO UU Laaibs. 


A guilty conscience, however, soou awak- 
ened them: frou: their stupor, 

They theusit of their evil deed, and th» | 
consequences likely to follow as the price of 
their curiosity and selfishness and bitter | 
Was their coup of repentance. 

How vould they even bear the thought of 
tneeting the Bishep’s countenance azain ? 
Hlow could they Urave the scandal that was 
sure to lollow ? 

At that moment the Bishop hastened to | 
the spot, whew the unfortunate pair, with 
a keen teeling of fear and suame, bid their 
faces With their hauds, and remained silent 
as the wrave. 

The Bishop, however, comprehending all, 
addressed (hem: ina stern Vvolee, saying — 

“Years ago vou complained bitterly that | 
your lot was cast to feed vourselves in the | 
sweatef your brows, and tuat our first par- 
ents were the cause of it. 

“T took compassion on you, an? as far as 
possible placed vou in the sume situation af | 
our Urst purents in Paradise. 

“You bad, with aoertainty, all their privi- 
leges and likewise lhe same degree of tenp- 
tation; and what is the result? It is tue 
saine, 

“Itis only another proof adduoed that lu. | 
nan pature is the saine in all agea, There- 
fore, go ye hence. Never alter this com- 
plain of other peome’s faults before you are 
sure net to be guilty of tie same if placed 
ju the sense situation.” 

So saving the Bishop expeled them from 
the festal cham ver. 

- —_- ae. 

THe SaMe Fisn.—OConnell, the lrish 
Stalesitnan, often reverted t) the period 
when be was allending lis terms at Gray's 
Inn, Loman. He sid be used constantly 


Chet too meeeurse bpbaese lf lesuting on the 
Phatnes, so comstantiv, thal the wo oteriuan’s 
fare tiede InGoemvemient turcads on ips 
purse, He prediited tt nea Gourt on the 
north side Coventry street. in w 

acl iged et | er ve ’ that 

e mali ‘ ‘ exe ‘ t " 

bienintion there Passi rice ‘ dav 
Lhrough Coventry street, tie stepped 'Pprwo- 
wile a Meliincouger MB mle, aN bray Phiat shop 


S10 precisely the game state in which | 
reinember it when i was at Gray's Ini, 
nearly ARV vears ago—the sune sized win- 


dow, the game frontage and I uclieve, the 
Suine fiel {"’ s. 
- 2 2. << — 
THERE are pr«iu annnally in this 


the weather | 


| 





| any eases; for, if given 


, outha + 


juices: the former prevents 





OF SUNSHINE. 





The sun will 


al 


HAT a horribie glare! 
take all the color out of the carpet ; 
and such like remarks, iswe aaily 

from the lips of thrilty housewives in suim- 
mer. The valve of sunlight is but litle 
understood, and yet it« advantages are ap- 
parenteverywhere. Note the pale cheeks 
of the town bred child which passes inore 
than half its existence in the house, and 
which, when out ot doors, the sun usually 
reaches through a veil-like cloud of sinoke. 
Note, again, a geranium grown in a dimly- 
lighted cellar, Its leaves will be pale, il 
not almost white, tor lack of sunlight, and 
it wi.) look only what it is, a weakiv,sickly 
plant. Transplant clild and geranium into 
the country, roses bloom at the end of a few 
weeks on the cheeks of one, 


green leaves appear on the other. But sun- 


| light does more then give rosy cheeks and 


health; 1 absslutely prevents disease in 
time enough, it 
kills the germs of the air which produce 
putretaction. It seems ts bea wonderful 
provision of aature that the putrefaction 
which is often causea by the heat of the sun 
can be prevented, or even stopped alter it 
has commenced, by exp sure of the putre- 
fying Substance to direct sunlight. This 
fact is evidenced in sun-dried meat or tish. 
If the meat or fish, instead of being bung 
in the sun, were placed, subject to a similar 
heat, in the shade, it would quickly become 
tainted. It is clear, therefore,that the light 
has as iu portant an influence in the opera- 
tion asthe heat. The latter dries up the 
putrefaction ; 
for in sunlightthe germs which bring about 
that state cannot continue to live. 

Many experiments have been attempted 
to determine the effect of sunlight on germs; 
but the results have been anything but sat- 
istactory, being rather mystitving than oth- 
erwise. A French savant, bas however, re- 
cently conducted certain experiments on 
the ordinary germs of the air that produce 
putretaction, with some detinite and there- 
jure yratifying results, The experiments, 
though no doubt difficult to carry out,were 
very situple in their nature, and are quite 
within the comprehension of the ordinary 
reader. 

He commenced by cultivating the mic 
robes which are chiefly responsible for the 
“turning of milk, because a microbe that 
ean break down a substance such as milk, 
would, generally Speaking, be very similar 
to diseuse yerin that breaks down the tissues 
of the body. At the geru-forming period, 
heintroduced some into each of a number 
oft caretuliy sterilized flasks, 

The tlasks be then stopped with wool, so 
that theatr, but no fresh germs could enter. 
The various flasks were then treated in dif- 
ferent Ways, Some were exposed to sut- 
light; ot. ers were keptin ordinary ligbt— 
that is, notin the sun; others again, were 
keptin an ordinary light, but in a tempera- 
ture equal to sun-heat, 

The results proved the great value of sun- 
light. The milk in the flasks which were 
“Xposed to heat only, turned putrid almost 
metiiately—that is to say, the germs pre- 
servetll their vitality. 

It has been ascertained that for three 
years the germs could be ex posed to a tropi- 
cal heat, provided there was no direct sup- 
ligglit, without lari to thes, 

The results were very different with re- 
gard tu the flasks exposed to the sunlight; 
in these it was found that, after a mouth, 
the power of putrefaction in the gerins decid- 
eciy ditninished, and that their vitality was 
lowered, 

After two inonths’ exposure, the noxious 
erins were destroyed in two out of five 
flasks, There the experiments stopped. It 
Is probable, if mot certain, that different 
varieties of germs require different periods 
of eXposure to sunlight to be killed. 

These scientific experiments are valuable 
a8 showing how mankind is so benefitted 
by sunlight. That mankind is so benetitted 
has been acknowledged forages by thought- 
ful persons, though the extent of those 
benefits are net so generally kuown or ap- 
preciated as they Ought to be. 

Exceptin the hottest summer weather, 
Sunlight shoula be admitted treely into 
houses; and never, even on the plea that 
otherwise the sum will put out the fire, 
should blinds be pulled wholiv or partially 
down in winter. It should at the same tise 
be borne In mind that in hygiene, fresh air 
ranks equal to sunlight in importance, 

Live on the sunny side of the street, for 
there the doctor never c ines,” isa proverb 
which should never be forgotten, and isthe 
outcome, not of scientific experiments, but 
of the experience of generations, 

_—- —__> —— 

THE custom of 


down portions of 
the hyinn which they have been learning 
does not seem to produ “ satisfactory re- 
sults, fone tiney judge from some speci- 
inens Which have lately diverted the 
readers of the church papers. “Or thorns 


Gonpose So rich a crown,’ is rendered 


“Hawthorns compose so rich acrown.” 
“Plast sur fathers led’ coines out **Has 
stole our father’s lead, and another line, 
*‘lDhe gates of briss elore Hius burst 
is gay s 1S fore I st 
— * a 

A Ns val) SW j S Said az been 

petrated In Various parts of N Jersey. 
The awindiers seta cire.tlars to three or 
four people ln a town, setting forth the ad- 


Vintages of their instrument overall others 
and offering to send the recipient of the cir- 
cular one of their best organs on receipt of 
only &. which isto pay the freight, and a 
promise toat the organ will be shown to all 
their friends, The victim sends the M4. ancl 
receives by return teil a uew teu cet 
rgau. 





Happiness 


results from that true contentment which 
indicates perfect health of body and inind. 





flowers and | 
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You may possess it, i¢ you will purify and 
juvigorate your blood with Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla. E. M. Howard, Newport, N. H., 
writes: ‘I suffered for years with Scrof- 
ulous humors. After using two bottles of 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, I 


Found 


great relief. It has entirely restored me to 
health.” James French, Atchison, Kans., 
writes: “To all persons suffering from 
Liver Complaint, I would strongly recom- 
mend Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I was afflicted 
with a disease of the liver for nearly two 
years, when a friend advised me to take 
this medicine. It gave prompt relief, and 
has cured me.” Mrs. il. M. Kidder, 41 
Dwight st., Boston, Mass., writes: ‘ For 
several years I have used Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla in my family. I never feel safe, 


At Home 


without it. As a liver medicine and 
general purifier of the blood, it has no 
equal.” Mrs. A. B. Allen, Winterpock, 
Va., writes: “ My youngest child, two 
years of age, was taken with Bowel Com- 
plaint, which we couki not cure. We tried 
many remedies, but he continued to grow 
worse, and finally became so reduced in 
flesh that we could only move him upon 
apillow. It was suggested by one of the 
doctors that Scrofula might be the cause 
of the trouble. We procured a bottle of 


AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


and commenced giving it to him. It surely 
worked wonders, for, in a short time, be 
was completely cured.” 
Sold by all Druggists. 
Price $1; Six bottles, $5. 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, 
Mass., U. s. .* 
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Enlarged, Improved and Renamed 1955. 
3% Pages—Bi-Weekly. $24 year: l0ctsacopy. 
Johnaton’s Journal aims to combine recreation 

and amusement with instruction and information— 
that is tosay, while the articles are short, vright and 
readab.e, they at the same time are of «n ‘‘informa- 
tional’ character. They are also original, tiinely and 
to the point, covering every matter and topic of cur- 
rent general interest, and are handsomely and copi- 
ously illustrated, 

The Journal holds a unique position in the worl! 
of popular literature, There is no other Just like it, 
either in America or Europe. it appeals to every- 
body, and possesses in a marked degree the requisites 
to render it the general favorite it is—sterling merit, 
high character, popularness and cheapness. 

It has several advantages over the best of the month- 
lies. It is issued oftener, costs the reader less, and 
its articles are shorter, more thn ly, and of wider ine 
terest. It also gives more matter in proportion to the 
price, while the quality of its contents is up to their 
highest standard of excellence, A trial of the Maga- 
zine will sa Isty any one on all these points, 

SAMPLE PRESS OPINIONS .— **Eminently readable. ** 
“Excellent throughout.’ ‘‘Beright, interesting and 
instructive.’ ‘‘Its illustrations are real works of 
art.’’ ‘**Oneoft the brightest and best literary pro- 
ductions we have ever examined,** ‘*‘Cuontains more 
gooo reading matter for the size than any periodical 
we have seen.*’ ‘‘A magazine for the Home and tLe 
Family —pure, clean, wholesome, clevating.*’ 
Johnaton’«s Journal may be ordered through any 





| newsdealer, at the slight expense of 10 cents every 


| other week, 
| unusually interesting, and so will be 


ae ‘i ; 
requiring children at | 
Sunday schools to write 


The Thanksgiving (Nov. 25) number is 
the December 
I2and Christwas (Dee, 2.5) numbers, Order these 
three nnimbers (or remit Meents for them to the pub- 
lication office), or send §2 for one year’s subscription. 
Agents wanted, Liberal cash commissions. Write 
forparticulars. Postage in U. 8. or Canada ts al- 
wars prepaid. Any dealeror P. M. will take your 
subscription ; or, address 
W. J. JOHNSTON, Publisher, 

No. 9 Murray Street, New York ; 

Boston ; 160 Waluut Street, Philadelphia ; 


#& Congress Strect, 
2 Bo - 


den Block, Chicago. 










legant Fringe Christmas and 

Year Cards af cost, to introée . 
them direct to the people, enal. 0g 
them te bey direct and protect 


Co ee ee ME themselves from the home dealers’ 
extortion, This year we of 4 Cards, 
compeed ef Friage Birthd 
Year's, assorted designs fog only i coats, postpaid to any wea 
returning this advertisement within 60 devs. This package ordinar''y 
selis for $2.00 and will pot be sent to dealers, Satisiaction td 
anteed. THE R. L. SPENCER CO., Importers, Hartford, 
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ot 38 and 300 New Serap Pictures, all for 
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Recent Book Jssues. 


Messrs. Root & Tinker, of New York City 
have just issued a very attractive engraving 
22 by 28 inches, cf the leading Proprietary 

stedicine Manutacturers o! the United 
States, including the most prominent two, 
Dr. J.C. Aver, of Massaciiusetts; H. H, 
Warner of * Warner’s Safe Cure” and others. 
The central figure is H. H. Warner, the 
back-ground of whose vignette is his trade 
mark ofan iron sate, inscribed with the 
naines of the famous Warner’s Safe Reme- 
dies. The picture is sent out with the com- 
pliments of Mr. Warner, who, besides bav- 
ing won such distinguished fame as the 
manutacturer of **Warner’s Safe Cure,” is 
well known as the founder of the “Warner 
Astronomical Observatory,’ Rochester, 
N. Y., and the “Warner Astronomical 
Prizes,”’ for cometary discovery, so eagerly 
sought for by astronoiners all over the 
world. Mr. Warner isaself-made man, 
and these wiio know him best sav that the 
success which be has won thusearly in lite 
(he being at present not over 45 years of 
age), is in all respects eminently deserved, 
forheisaman of very broad views aud 
wide extended liberality. 


FRESH PERIODICALS. 


The November nuinber of The Century, 
beginning the thirty-first volume, is par- 
ticularly strong in fiction, which includes 
three short stories and parts of two serials, 
The former are: A Cloud on the Mountain, 
by Mary Hallock Foote, with a tull-page 
drawing engraved by Cole; A Story otf 
Seven Devils, by Frank RK. Stockton, and 
The Mystery ‘of Wilhelm Rutter, by the 
late elen Hunt Jackson. Mr. Janes’ 
Bostonians is continued, The new serial is 
Mrs, Foote’s mining story, Jobn Bodewin's 
Testimony. Gen. Grant's paper, describing 
the cainpaign and battle o Chattanooga, is 
accoinpanied by a€full-page portrait of the 
General, froma photograph taken at Mount 
McGregor,and two fac-simile pages ofa part 
of one of his letters to Dr. Douglas. In 
Memoranda of the Civil War, Gen. Win. F. 
Smith has a short article entitled, Was 
Chattanooga Fought as Planned ?”’ Finely 
illustrated papers are: A Photographer's 
Visit to Petra; Living Englisi? Scul ptors; 
and, Typical Dogs—Setters. A discussion 
of the question of possible unification of 
American churches is begun in this num- 
ber by the Rev. Dr. Charles W. Shields, 
A fine full-page engraving of Robert Koeh- 
ler’s painting; The Sociatist, accompanies a 
striking essay on socialisin by the Rev. 
Dr.Lyman Abbott, entitled, Danger Ainead. 
The poems of the number and other matter 
are likewise of unusual excellence. The 
Century Co., New York, 

3 

K RODHAGARA.—Krodhagara is an oid- 
looking word. It is Hindoo, fand has fa 
meaning of particular interest’ to pouss 
people, who in India often hear it. In 
America, when a child is 39 very cross that 
he cannot get over his bal humor without 
help, his mother says to bim, “Go into the | 
corner, ny dear, until you are in a better 
temper.” Sometimes she goes so far as to 
send hiin into the closet, or up into the gar- 
ret. We have heard thatin ola times the 
cellar and the barn were occasionally desig- 





nated asthe places of exile. Butin olden 
tines parents were a little too severe. We 
should not object to the barn; but the cellar 


where the potatoes and the coal are kept, 
and where rats too frequently scauper and 
gnaw, it is not calculated to restore any child 
to yood humor, 

In the land of the Hindoos who are a very 
ainiable and gentle people,there is in many 
houses a rogn called the krodnagara, or the 
chainber of bad humor, which serves the 
ol 4 of the corner just referred to, 

ou had better go into the Krodbagara, 
my child,” observes the Hindoo mother, 
when little Toru is disturbed in mind, ‘and 
there remain untii you feel as a Hindoo 
child ought to feel.”’ 

This apartment serves a still mere im- 

rtant use in the fanily. It sometimes 

appens in those far-off heathen lands, 
strange as it inay seem to us in a land 
where every one is always amiable and 
good tempered, that the mother herself is 
not in the best humor; sometimes the father 
is positively cross; sometimes a mother-in- 
law 1s less amiable than usual, and ovca- 
sionally a grandparent does not enjoy the 
festive morn when the grvel is lumpy. In 
such cases the afflicted yerson goes, of his } 


own accord, into the krodhagara, and stays [ 


there until he feels himselfin benign accord 
with all inankind, and in particular good 
humor with his own family. 

_— 

Not QuITE COMPLETE.—Mr. Sala tells a 
story of “an English Milord’’ who thought 
that hehad completed the purchase of a 
large white Spanish jackass, which is in his 
degree as precious as a barb of the purest 
blood, but who found that negotiations al- 
most diplomatic in their complexity have 
to be gone through before sucha King Don- 


“Humorous, 


BROKEN UP. 





Clinging closely to each other, 
‘Round the rink they zo together, 
Glances loving glances me: ting, 
Words of tensierness repeating. 
Roses in her cheeks are glowing, 
Joy her heart is overflowing, 
And his manner is caressing, 
Love his every look confessing. 
(er them smiling Cupid hovers, 
Happy, Joyous pair of lovers. 


Ha ! they oscillate, they stumble, 

Crashinz to the floor they tumble. 

He the maiden quickly raises, 

With apologetic phrases, 

But the angry damsel turning 

From uim, his excuses spurning, 

Smooths her ruffled frills and laces, 

While with chagrin red her tace is, 

And declares ‘tis really shocklug— 

His unskilfulness provoking, 

Horrid, dreadful, aggravating — 

Where did he learu voller-skating ? 

Clumsy fellow! He, retorting, 

Says she's worse. Thus ends thelr courting. 
B.C. 

— mee 

The baby’s favorite game—Al, fours, 

The height of fashion—A dude's collar. 


Laborers who are always healthy— Well- 
diggers, 

The daughters of a millionaire 7 
have fine figures. 

Breeches of promise—Trousers put up 
as collateral for a loan. 

Extinguishing a lamp is like a small sup- 
per—it isa light blow-out, 

It a fish is good tor the brain, Jonah 
ought to have developed ability. 

Women are not inventive as a rule—they 
have no eagerness for new wrinkles, 

Many men seek the truth, but they don’t 
seem to give itaway when they find it, 

All men, says the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, are created free and equal, Yes, but then 
some of them get married, 

“Oh, Emeline, come quick! The baby’s 
tumbled down into the cistern, We's fishin’ for him 
halt an hour wid an umoreller handle and a plece o* 
sponge cake, an’ we can‘teven geta bibble, 

—_-—> - > — 
Young Men!--Read This. 


THE VOLTAIC BELT‘ o., 
fer to send their celebrated ELECTRO-VOLTAIC BELT 
and other ELECTHIC APPLIANCES, on trial for thirty 
days, to those afflicted with nervous debility, and all 
kindred troubles, Also very efficient for rheumatism, 


neuralgia, paralysis, and many other diseases, Com- 
plete restoration to health, guaranteed, No risk ts 
incurred, as thirty days trial is allowed, Write 


them at once tor illustrated pamphlet, free. 


HUMPHREYS’ 


Manual of all Diseases, 
By ¥. HUMPHREYS, M.D. 
RICHLY BOUND IN 
LOTH and GOLD 
Mailed Free. 
PRICE. 
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sts, or sent postpaid on receipt of 
Seve MEDICINAL C0. , 109 Fulten Mt. 8. ¥. 
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Home Items and Topics. 


**All vour own fault 
If vou remain sick when jou can 
Get hop bitters that never— Fail, 


—The weakest woman, smallest child, 


and sickest invalid, can use hop bitters with | 


safety and great good, 


—Old men tottering around from Rheu- | 


matism, kidney trouble, or any weakness, 
will be made almost new by using hop bit- 
ters. 

t# My wife and daughter were made 
healthy by the use of hop bivers, and I 
recommend them to my poople.— Metho- 
dist Clergy man. 

Ask any good doctor tf how 
Bitters are not the best tamily medicine 
Onearth !!t! 

—Malarial, fever, Ague and Biliousness, 
will leave every neighborhood as soon as 
hop bitters arrive. 


—"'My motherdrove the paralysis and | 


neuralgia all out of her system 
bitters.’"— Hd. Oswego Sun. 


with hop 


C@H Keep the kidneys healthy with hop | 


| Ditters, and you need not fear sickness. 


the greatest benefit is hop bitters. 


| form of kidney 
| been 


| 
| 





of Marshall, Michigan, of- | 


| 


| 
| 





wine Slava 


—The vigor of youth forthe aged and in- 
firm in hop bitters!!! 
§ At the change of life nothing equals 
eek Hitters te allay ail troubles tneideut > 
wereto.** 5 
—~''The best perivdical for ladies to take 


monthly, and from which they will receive | 


--Thousands die annually from some 
disease that might have 
prevented by timely use ot hop 
bitters. 

—Indigestion, weak stomach, irregulaii- 
ties of the bowels, cannot exist when hop 
bitters are used. 

Atimely © © © use of hop 
Bitters will keeps whole amily 
In robust health @ year ata little cost, 

—To produce real genuine sleep 
child-like repose all night, 
bitters on retiring. 


and 
tuke a little hop | 


BF Nove genuine without a Sunch of green Hops 
on the white label. Shun all the vile, polsonous stuff 
with ‘Hop’? or ‘Hope’ in their name, 


BC Xe ) K S dress, postage prepaid, on reecipt 


of regular price, Seleutifie Books, particularly 
Flectrical, a spectalty. Catalogue of Seientifie 
won | rage. Address, 

Ww. JOUNSTON, Publisher, 


onanysublect inailed to anv ad- 


9 Murray St.,N. Y. 


DYKE’S BEARD ELIXIR 


Lave te v <b, hele, Bus 
yer “7 Oi) 0, Prive 
. ne ud @ . 
Seite "Mig Co. ° Palatine, ‘lila. 


puexete SWORTHAND, 
for Seli-lustruction, 
Fnectat P lacatection by Mail, @, 
Specimen Pages, ete, 
WW. OSGOODBY, Publisher, 


Verve! oe ae! Basterte, we 
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oodhby's 
Vries, §1.@, 
Send stamp for 


Rocheste STs Y 


Lf ter Immediately—Fvery person wishing to 
learn Shorthwand-Werithag te send their anne 
and address tothe New Haven ead 


Phonographic A 
New Haven, Conn, , 
Something Futirely New, 


emmy, Church st., 
surprised, 


ou will te 


( Vards, Sample book and fulloutfitand Lovels Xmas 
Cari for 2. stamp, Card Works Northford, (t 


$40,000 


IN GOLD. 








Subscription Price, $1.50 per Year. 
{n all parts of the United States and Canada, to whom a gow 











R. DOLLARD, 
513 


CHESTNUT ST., 
Philadelphia. ¢ 


Premier Artint 


IN HAIR. 


Inventog of the celebrated GOSSAN ZR 
| TEILAT(SG WIG and ELASTIC 
| TOUPLES. 
Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 
measure their own heads with accuracy : 
From Wis, INCHES, TOUrkes AND SCALPA, 
No.1, The rouad of the | INCHES. 
head, No.1. Frow forehead beek 
No. 2 From forchead as far as bald, 
over the pead tu neck, | No. 2 Over forehead ae 
No. 3%. Frown é@ar to ear fur as requ 
over the top, | No. & Over the crown of 
No. 4. From ear to ear the head. 
round the forehead, 
Ile bas always ready for sale a splendid Stork of 
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Gients’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies’ Wigs, Hall wipe. 
Frizettes, Iraide, Curls, ete., beautifully manufare- 
‘ured, aud aa ¢ hes ap as any establishment in the 


| Unten. Letters from any part of the world will re- 
eelve attention, 
Private rooms for Dyetag Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
| Mate. 
| > 7 2 NT S continne to saicit 
l A . pi. and) = Foreien 
Patents on all classes of tnventions—Mechanient, 
Flectries! and Chemiealoon the most reasonable 
| termine fer therough, Intelligent, and palnstaking 
ie ip andto pay special attention te con plicated 
and diMeult cases, INVENTONGS are cordially tn- 
Vited te correspond with us, or to call and ate ues, 
| We make | hepato for alviee by mall or for consultas 
them. pliet rewardiog patents FREER. 
JOUNSTON’ " PATENT AGENCY, @ Murray St., N.Y, 


Send slx cent« for postage, and r 


+ 
eive free, a costly tox Of ponte 
rize vhich will help all, ofcither sex te 
more money tight away than any- 


orkd:fortunesawall the workere ale 
Truc&ato. AugustaMe 
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Cliitng clee bie this 
solutely sure Terma matted tree, 


4 a WEAK MEN 


weakoess of body and mind, 


suffering from nervous debilits, 
joss of memory, 
exhaustion. Lwilleend vue 
Valuabie treatise upon the ahbows disenset, allen direc. 
tions tor home cure, free ot charge, Aridiees 


Prof, KF. ‘ FOW LER, Mowlus, Conn, 


ABIG OFFER, fies thee 


1 (0 Selt-Operating Washing Mechines, If vou 
| ee heres of- 
Birwy &., N. ¥ 


mental aud piyetoud 


To tts mince them, 
Want one send oe your nate, 

fice atonee, THE NATIONAL €O., 
N’ ’ “" ) An active Man or Woman 

4 inevery county to sell our 
ini Salary $75. per Mouth aud Expenses, 


mvassing outfit acl particulars FREE, 


STANDARD SILVER-WARE ©€0., Boston, Mass. 
4 “bay ART OF REAUTTY AND GUIDE To 
4 + TAL UH. 61 pages, Price, 10 cents. Address 
MME. oe A hex HkoSs BAZAR, Milwaukee, Wie. 


tures, 85 Cards, Satin Fringe, — 


73 Feb, Pe 
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bh IL PARDEE, New llaven, te 
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oa =i No pey till cere 
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T vyaasere wanted. People’s Ene yelopedia. 
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H. st. BROC KSTEDT, 114 Vine Street, St. Lou's, Mo, 


Sample Book: nis'n24! sere’ o 
1 iain Obentinplewot new 
Sample Booker se 
rREE! Centerbr, ok Card Oo, Centerbrook, t+ 
+ ‘ ,For 5) New Chromo, Serap & Gold FaAge 
4 ( ents ards. besex Card Works, lyvory ton, @t. 
200 New Scrap Pietures & Agent's Album of @Card 
Sauiples for l0e, Steam Card Works, Hartford, €t, 
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Clinton Bros.,€ lintonwville, Ct 
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(. This amount will be awarded 

100.000 submeribers of the prTHotr 
COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER, 
WwW KDNEMDAY, JANUARY 2h, next. This is 
the 2h1 Annual Award of Premiums, Send 
for particulars. 

The Derraoit CommMerctiaL ADVERTWER 
has held its place in the front rank of 
family papers for almost a quarter of a 
century. It contains all the important 
news, and has departments for the You 
Folks and Ladies : carefully selected Lit 
erary matter, and Poetry: an Agricultural 
department, aud reliable Market Keporta, 

coop ACENTS WANTE 
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commission is 


See our special offer to agents of $410, in premiums for the ten largest lists of subscrip- 
tions sentus. Send fora freesample paper ond proers ctus and terms to agenta, 
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kev can be obtained. The **Milord,’’ when 
he considered that be had arranged ever 
thing, was | ; I the pr 

arroganta | 

had be g . 

couid De Bl peu r : e, 

having been made lor the boarda 

ing, With six inonths’ salary in advance 


the jackass's comp adre, wiliose special lune 
tion it was to play the guitarto b'm wiheu 
he was sad ! 
$e 
GLovucestEerR, N. J., has a ‘Tonsorial 
Artist and Uinbrella Maker.’’ 
- = 
QuERY? Can curing acough with Dr. 
Bull’s Cough Syrup be calied, bullying & 
cough ? 
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Latest Fashien Phases. 


We are not all fortunate enough to be 
able to send bo the best tailors and drers- 
tnakers for our winter and autumn gowns, 
and, Indeed, |! there js any time In the year 
when semi-worn and renovated garments 
can be used with advantuge, it ia when the 





Kilt plaite of the small narrow descrip- 
tion at the edge of the foundation skirt are 
generally added, but are not absolutely 
necessary, and in some of the fashionable 
French gowns are replaced ty a full ruche 
of the material, pluked out on eitber 
eoige! 

Many of the full all-round skirts are bor- 





short, dark days set in. 

I always find it the best plan to buy the 
few nep dresses I inust bave in the spring. 
when every inark shows up in the welcome 
suvehine, and we have se inany cold days 
in early suinmer even that a good tailur- 
tnade, or indeed, any kindof winter dress 
quite vew, is a most useful addition w the 
wardrube, 

It may be acomfortto those who have 
acted on iny plan, and bought « winter 
drees lam spring, \) know that there in no 
greatand radical change in the make of 
such gowns, and that, if they were fashion. 
ablo then, they will be alimomt equally so 
now. 

In nine cases out of ten, when a drees of 
this order is really in good order, it is a 
fatal inistake to rearrange it. 

Tajlors’ work has the great merit of 
durability, and demands few of  thone 
stitches in time which, according tomy 
thinking, notonly saves nine but ninety 
atitcbes, 

Theretore, if last year's winter dresses 
are tidy, be content with them as they 
are. 

If they were put away well brashed,eve. 
ifthey had lost a little of their pristine 
freshness in thesusimer light, they will 
look quite new now. 

Do not be deluded, by hearing that 
straight draperies are the fashion, into un- 
doing any puffing at tne back of your 
skirts; if well arranged, they sare better us 
they are. 

But there is a stage of wear when these 
puMngs are crushed and spoilt, when knite 
or kilt plaits have becoine untacked, when 
the Skirts are too narrow altogether, 

For the benefit of those who have drosses 
in this condition requiring revovation, or 
have purchased some of the inexpensive 
and excellent woolen stuffs which they do’ 
not care to give outto be imade, 1 propone 
to offer some suggestions, 

In the first place, in mmaking the skirts, 
be sure you bave a good strong foundation, 
Vicuna and some of the thinner inakes of 
woolen stuff bang better over silk, snd an 
old good silk 18 valuable for thie, but, asa 
rule, alpaca or Russian cord answers the 
purpose beat. 

You should cut this foundation as fol- 


lows, for unless this is all right, nothing 
will make the skirt hang properly, 
The back breadth is a straight piece of 


Zin. atthe lower edge, and tapers at the 
waist to l4in. 

These are mounted at each side by a gore 
17in. wide, tapering to l2in., the straight 
side next the front. 

Round the bottomn put a good strong false 
hoin 6in. deep at least, and bind with braid. 
See that the watchpocket Is Sin. from the 
centre of front. 

I always advocate the tailors plan ofa 
good pocket on both side for those who 
carry inuch in thelr pockets, it) equalizes 
the weight, and enablos the skirt to hang 
better, even if heavily weighed. Many 
dressinakers bave given up steels at the 
back, bat one Ll2Zin. from the waist across 
the back breadth is an easy method of imnak- 
ing the skirt stand out, if assisted by a dou- 
ble mattress stuffed with horsehair, the 
lower l2in. by 6in., the upper Jin. sinaller 
in length and breadth. 

Use good strong banding for the waist- 
band, tack a white cross-stitch sewing jiu 
the exact centre of the front, #0 that you 
may know exactly when the gown ison 
that itis in the middle; and down the back 
seain sew two sets of strings Ilin. apart, for 
tying back to keep the skirt out. In this 
way you have a proper foundation for any 
sort of arrongeinent of skirt. 

The easiest make of all is an all-round 
skirt, perfectly straight, three parts as full 
again a8 the foundation, the hen sur- 
inounted by three to five tucks 3in, deep 
each, and gathered in et the waist, alimonst 
as full in the front as the back, 

An improvement is to nake another run- 
ner Gin. below, and so forus a boullloune at 


the waist. 


This sort of skirt may be made with a 
bodice to match, but it is well suited to the 
jersey bodices and Jersey fjacketa, to be 

ul cheap, and which save all tr bie as te 
Bodice (Aw ify. 


Many skirts consist entirely of broad box- 


Bin. armel gti cth 
4in. to 6in,: 


Panier. 


piaits from Oin, wide, 


wider; also of kilt plaits froin 
but they look better if you bring a 
drapery from the front, anda straight cut 
just looped up twice at the 


train piece 


dered with a band of plush or fur, and the 


foundation skirt hasasimilar finish; but | 


this makes the skirt look toosbort. Panels 
are introduced itn skirts of a distinct mater- 
ial, such as einbossed velvet and damasse 
velveteen; plush and rich embroideries, 
where the purse perinita, and then the 
skirt proper is bordered aud plaited to meet 
these panels. 

Many tunies of woolen gowns are turned 
upwards, milkinaid fashion, not so much 
acroas the front, but opening in 
ofthe front they turn toward the hips, 
showing a lining. 

Then again, plain skirts 
striped material form a petticoat, requiring 
no foundation, and a tunic over this falls in 
very deep folds, but ts short at the 
sides, 


tunic when on the skirt, but 
more skill than au ordinary home dress- 
inaker possesses, and if a tashionable bor- 
dered inaterial is used, it cannot be done 
unless the border is subsequently sewn 
Olle 

But bear in mind that selvedges are now 
considered trimming, even when they are 
are of contrasting color. 

Draping is an art requiring skill and 
training. 

An amateur, by a careful study of 
sketches of skirts and good models, may 
perchance achieve a success; but over-con- 
fidence is apt t lead to defeat. A dress 
stand is necessary, and they are somewhat 
deceptive. 


upon then in gracetul folds, but when I 
put iton found that ] had made the sides 
of the gown stand out 
gale. 

You tnust keep certain measurements iu 
view, and the fulness to the back, and, 
though no two sides should be looped alike, 
the plaits of such drapery at the waist 
should in a manner correspond, 

An easy and a fashionable Crapery now 
worn can be arranged as follows on a skirt, 
the foundation of which inay be seen with- 
out displays ing anything unsightly: Take 
a width of wide material, long enough to 
reach to very nearly the bem in 
best 


been placed there, but it would look 


honzontal plaits, turning toward the waist; 
this inakes one edge of the inaterial bang 
straight. 

Take the other side,and, beginning at the 
lower edge, form that side Into four single 
plaits, and fasten that on the side of the 
skirt, where it naturelly oomes, and 
pose the fulness of the half atthe waist as 
it falis on the waistband, drawing as iuclh 
back warde us vou can. 

This gives atunic with a point in 
You treat the back in exactly the 
way, taking care thatthe straight side of 
the back comes to the plaited side of the 
front, and vice versa, 

An amateur cannot yo 
this. 

Now, with regard to the bodices, if you 
have nota pattern, and bave not 
learnt tLe art of taking one, unpick an old 
bodivxe, and follow it faithfully. Bodices 
now are wade full and banded, or 
short points in front, aud habit shape at the 
back. 

Sometimes they have a cross-cut band of 
velvet, or of some contrasting waterial, 
sewn on either side. 

Long and short jackets are worn, with 
loose front or with short-cut vests buttoned 
in on either side, so that they imay be 
moved with pleasure and a change made 
thereby. 

One of the good double-lined cashmeres, 
with a leather, a white cloth, a velvet steel 


frou’. 


far wrong with 


good 





embroidered, and «a cardinal cloth vest, 
may be inistaken fur afresh gown at each 
chauge. 
Domestic Lronom 7. 
DDS ASD ENDS 

I will counmence this paper by try gy t 
deacribe a row 4 bask et j 4 r 
’ } paper 1 r wiv x 
| away with Gowers or fruit, whiecn, | tiscme 


who do not already knew of it, will be found 
very uselui. 
Itis well known that baskets do disap 
year in the most inveterious way,ance when 
lent to iriends, or sent away with garden 
produce, are scarcely ever returned. These 
paper baskets are inade of tie stoutest 





hrack. d 


browa paper, fulded double, and kept 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. | 


shape by the gilt headed doulle-stemmed 

pins, such as bills are kept together by, or 

ket» of patterns, which pass through the 

vided paper, and are then divided and flat- 
tened back on each side. 

Different sized baskets can be made, but 

I give the dimensions of a twlerably large 


| and convenient one, 


———— 


of same thick | 


Parisian dreasinakers cut the edge of the 
it requires j 


| down by stitches 


J have often, as I thought, draped a tunic | 


like a farthin- | 


Take a folded piece of stout brown paper 
Zlin. long and I6in, broad, fold down the 
four elges inwards 
4), in., then double out the corners 80 that 
the points go across each other outside the 
ends of the basket, then fix these by run- 
ning the pins through and dividing the 
points, turning them each way. 

The double-stemmed corners are of 
course the only troublesome part, and 

wractice will make perfect; but I may per- 
— simplily matters by explaining that 
the two endsof the basket are first folded in 


} 





to the depth of | 





Confidential Correspondents. 





8S. L. C.—It is the sare paper, called ‘by 
the same name. The SaTURDAY EVENING Post 
was started ia 1621 and has been published without a 
stoppare since. 

J. K.—A postmaster is a confidential ser- 
vant of the public, and deviates from his duty when 
communicating the addresses or nature of those let- 
ters paseiug throagh bis hands, 

J. B.—All you can now do lato write to 
the young lady, explain the circumstances which led 
you so inadvertently tu walk with the other young 
lady, and solicit her forgiveness. 


FRANK.—It is the duty of a lady to re- 


' cognize a genticinan first when meeting in the street, 


the centre, then the sides foided on them, | 


then a deep crease is inade toward the 


the centre point of the corner, which runs between 


supposing their acquaintance only to be slight; but 
if they be Intimate, they may both bow at the same 
time. . 


EriqueTTe.— When a visiting-card is 
turned down at the corner, itimplies that the per- 


| 809 having it means to include the visitors tothe fam- 


' 


the others and formiwmsa broad arrow. The 
four si les now stand up. ’ 
Put the leit band inside, and with the | 


right pinch the paper into the centre crease 
running inte the corner. 

The handle is then folded four 
inake it extra strong, and fastened to 
sides by two more nails. 


cimes to 
the 


ily, as well as the family themselves, in the compli- 
ment of his call. 


LILLIaAN.—l1. It is impossible for us to 


| Say whether or not the )oung man is simply ‘‘amus- 


| ing himeelf,*’ with you. 


} 


Itshould be 75in. long and 2win. wide | 


when folded in four. 

This is strong enough to carry a buach or 
two of grapes, as well as flowers, 

Ornamental baskets can be nade of card- 
board, painted brown, and then covered 
with pieces ol 
strung together on thread, 

The handle is composed of loosely-plaited 
strings of cork, either three or four, kept 
of brown cotton. The 
basket is done in tuch the 


edge of the 


irregular cork, previously | 


You ought to be the best 
being in his company and 
2. Not more than five 


judge of his conduct, 
hearing his conversation, 
minutes, 


IsaABEL.—The young gentleman who 


| takes You so frequently tothe theatre, and scarcely 


same way, the rest being put on in plain or 


twisted rows. ’ 

This is acapital way of using up old corks, 
and amuses children for hours, 

The basket is afterwards lined with satin, 
plush or cashinere. 


in the same way. 

Japanese applique work is being a good 
deal done at present, for cushions, screens, 
valances, and piano backs, 

The design is usually taken from willow 
pattern china, or some picture, and the 
effect 1s carried out in seraps of satin, silk, 
and velvet, worked up in 
kinds. 

A design is sketched out, and the scraps 
delicately guinmed on, dried and pressed, 
and alterwards worked round with strands 
of filoselle or floss silk, stitched down at 
short distances, or else button-boled, chain 


| stitched, or herring-boned, 


frout, or | 
to the topof any trimming that may have | 


overa plain skirtof siriped fabric; divide | 


the width in half in front and pin the mid. 
die atthe top tothe centre of the band; | 
then plaitthe balfin four or five single 


In fact, any stitches nay be put in, ac- 
cording to the faney of the worker, 

A Chinese pagoda could be arranged with 
blue or black satin, worked over in gold, 
large standing or flying storks of red satin, 
or velvet, flower receptacles of some other 
colored satin, and bushes and flowers and 
willow trees in any scraps of odd silks, A 
large cluster of flowers, all in different 


| sists 


opens his mouth to speak, is, in our opinion, a timid 
lover, and notacoxcomb, Many brave-hearted men 
are cowed and abashed In the presence of the fairer 
sex. It is for you to draw him out, 


Rose.—It is not easy to suggest topics of 
conversation for a young lady when a young gentle- 
man is introduced to her ; nor, indeed, ought it to be 
at all necessary, inasmuch as it is the part of the gen- 
tleman himself to furnish the materials for the small 
talk that usually prevails on such occasions. 

BEAUTY.—It strikes us that a young lady 
who is industrions and studious, and obeys and as- 
her mother, is much more likely to win 
not only the respect but the love of any sensible gen- 


_ tleman than one who selfishly consults her own ease 


silks of all | 


} 


| 


colored satins, overworked in silks, caa be | 


made to look very effective. 
ground is of velveteen, satin, or Roman 
sheeting. Atseveral of the faney work 
shops this new ond fanciful work is to be 
seen, and itis excellent for using up ail 


| sorts of odds and ends. 


| velvet, 


dis- | 


sane | 


favorite colors tor the foundation, and 


With | 


It is also interesting, pleasant and easy 
work. 

Large yellow poppies in cloth, plush, or 
worked with shaded silk, on a 
brown serge background; red oneson black 
or creains; or a bold leaf design in old-gold 
satin sheeting on brown velvet, with beads 
round the edges are all fashionable work. 
A traced design on plush or velvet,worked 
in gold and iridescent beads, instead of 
silks is very popular now for valances and 
sinall table sereens, aleo for gloves and 
handkerchief sachets, ornamental bellows, 
and blotting-book covers, 


The baek- | 


| in this courtesy. 


Flower-pot cases and boxes can be treated | and gratification, however much she may dress and 


play the agreeable. 


ELLEN.—You probably have not beard 
of the fable which tells us that every man has a bag 
hanging before him, in which he puts bis neighbor's 
faults, and another behind him, in which be stows 
hisown, Shakspeare, in *‘Coriolanus,'’ says, ‘*Uh, 
that you cou! turn your eyes towards the napes of 
your necks, and make but an interior survey of your 
good selves,’ 


PerRtT.—Young ladies must wait—if not 
atiently, at least withan outward show of patience 
—until gentlemen propose to them, No well-bred or 
modest young female would think of making any 
overture towards one of the opposite sex, though she 
may give a gentleman whom she ie interested in a 
fair share of encouragement if he appears to recipro- 
cate the feeling, 


BETTINA. —~You had better seek your 
happiness through and with yonr husband. Do not 
allow anything to distract you from him. He will be 
more likely to yield to your wish to goto the house- 
keeping than to remain very long where you are un- 
happy. But takecourage ; endeavor to be cheerful 
and pleasant, and make him love vou more and more. 
Men yield everything to those who love and please 
thein, 


ELTHAM.—Wedding cake should be sent 
to intimate friends, or to any with whom you are de- 
sirous of keeping upa correspondence ; cake, and 
cards, with white bows, and and the rest of it; but 
it there be any with whom you do not wish to con- 
tinue an acquaintance, be careful not to inciude them 
All single friendships are supposed 


| to die out when persons marry, and must, if sought, 


be renewed by this attention. 
Lapy JANE.—The treatment of warts is 


| toparethe hardanddry skin from their tops, and 


Browim peacock-green, and claret are the | 


any 
braiding or crewel design is suitable, 
especially a water scene, with rushes and 
grass, kingfisher, and water-lily leaves, 
Beads and silks are usually combined, the 
outlining being done often with the beads, 
and the veining, &c., with the silks, or vice 
rersad, 

Bassinette quilts are often given now as 
christening presents to infant god-children, 
and they are of white satin sheeting, 
trimmed with cream lace, with a worked 
or painted design of flowers pear one cor- 
ner. 

The usnal sizeis 22in. long and 20in. 
wide, and the two ‘ower corners are 
rounded, There is a flap toturn over from 
the top, neatly joined on at tue back, before 
the lining is quite finished off, and this is 
Sin. wide, and hag also rounded corners, 
Assatin sheeting is very wide, three-quar- 
ters of a yard is inore than suflicient, The 
Jace need uot go round the entire quilt, but 


| only along the flap, and should be a little 


full. 
Pale pink or blue plush is used, and 
sometimes the nae or monograinm of the 
little recipient is worked in beads or sil« in 
the certre. 
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"KR plus int vou (uey 
1nNen Uses pips to pin on their 
cufts and collars, and inen use pins when 
the buctons is off You can get pins for 
five cents a paper; but if you swallow them 
they will kill vou: but they have saved 
thousands oflives.”’ ‘“‘Why, Thomas, what 
do you mean by that?’ said the teacher, 
The boy answered: “By people not swal- 


in 4 lowin’ vf ’em.”’ 


then touch them with the smallest drop of strong 
acetic acid, taking care that the acid does not run off 
the wart upon the neighboring skin, for if it do, it 
will occasion Inflammation and much pain. If this 
practice be continued once or twice daily, with regu- 
larity, paring the surface of the wart when it gets 
hard and dry, the wart may be soon offectually 
cured, 


Tosy.—It isan old proverb that “there 
is many a true word spoken in jest;*’ and it is equal- 


| ly true that many a stinging and embittering word is 


| 


spoken in fun also. In fact, jesting is a dangerous 
business, and one into which noman should too free- 
ly enter, lest he becomes bankrupt in friendship. 
Your expericuce is acommon one. All you cau now 
do is to treat the lady with all possible politeness and 


, kindness, and trust to time to heal the wound which 


| 
| 
| 


| 


you so unwittingly inflicted, 


RAVEN.—-Song is the generic term for 
everything thatissung ; butit is generally appro- 
priated toany air for a single voice. Ballad was 
originally a song of praise, but now isa bind of pop- 
ular song containing the recital of some action, ad- 
venture, or intrigue, such as are especially the 
meaner kind of songs sungin the streets. Glee, as 
its name denotes, means a joyous song, as distinguishe 
ed from madrigal, which oughtto be of a pastoral 
love song, sung by shepherds in their sheep- 
folds. 

ELAInkE. — “The Pardoner’s Tale,” in 
Chaucer's ‘*Canterbury Tales, *’ is called ‘‘Death and 
the Rioters. Three rioters agree to hunt duwn 
Death and kill him. An old man directs them to a 


tree in alane where, as he raid, he had Just left him. 


Un reaching the spot they find a rich treasure, and 
cast lots to decide who is to go and buy food, The lot 


| falls on the youngest, and the other two, during his 

absence, agree to kill him on his return. The rascal 

sent to buy food puligons the wine, in order to secure 
nself the whole treasure. So Death is found 

AvIs.—Whena long time elapses without 

y. and als “ digestion is impaired, the 

qua [ tartar which accumulates on the teeth is 

very great. Hence they are always most encrusted 


‘ 


in the morning, and during feversand other affec- 
tions, when little or no food is taken. Regular wash- 
ing and brushing ought, therefore, to be sedulously 
practiced at every period of life, and taught asa duty 
tothe young. When digestion is very vigorous, the 
health good,and the diet plain, and containing a full 
proportion of vegetable matter, the deposition of tar- 
tar seems to be diminished, and the teeth preserve 
their ostural celor. 
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